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light—better service) it is CERTIFIED 
and permitted to bear the FLEUR-O-LIER 


What are Certified Fleur-O-Liers ? 
FLEUR-O-LIERS are fluorescent lighting 


fixtures made and certified to definite label. in 
high standards of performance, construc- Suppose The y Are Certified... . 
e ° m 
a How Does That Help Me? of 
w pen ating, You have assurance of strict adherence to kt 

features you want and need, such as flick- - 






4 er correction, high power factor (over 
85%), ease of maintenance, durability and s 10 


safety and efficient lighting performance. 


5: di AE MENT 


Who Certifies Them? 


Famous, impartial Electrical Testing 


What About Ballasts and 


bsiteew 


Laboratories tests random samples Starters? . Pp. 
of every industrial and commercial All FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures have os 
design submitted. If the unit tested CERTIFIED ballasts and starters, which [|  *“' 
meets the 50 exacting standards (set assure reliable, balanced operation and . fac 
up by MAZDA lamp makers for better safe, satisfactory service. . oe 


FLEUR:O-LIERS | 
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For You: A New Set-Up We _ have tried 


strenuously but without success to obtain in Wash- 
ington full details and authorized release of information, 
covering the NEW SET-UP FOR WHOLESALERS that is 
being whipped into shape right now, so—these pages 
must go to press with no more than a sketchy outline 
of what’s coming. 

Fact of the matter is, we can record only what we 
know or what we have seen, but that is plenty encour- 
aging. For instance, there will be a separate division, 
devoted to the important wholesaling groups. 

Electrical wholesaling will have a special section, in 
charge of one of the best known electrical wholesalers, 
not just in this courttry but in the world. Those whole- 
salers who themselves shoot straight will find that they 
are dealing with a straight shooter, and woe to those 
who try to slip something over! 

There is in progress a general revision of the several 
plans or orders now in force and directly affecting the 
wholesaler. For instance, M-67, PD-3 procedure, 
P-100, are being overhauled. Object is to simplify 
procedure materially, cut red tape, make it easier for 
the honest fellows to get along, harder for chiselers to 
get away with anything. 

Much effective work has been done by certain manu- 
iacturers and wholesalers, to gain these many important 
points. Everyone who has the best interests of the 
electrical wholesaling industry at heart MUST cooperate 
iully and completely. 

REMEMBER: ‘There are today in Washington, even 
more so than just a month or two ago, many men in 
high places who for various reasons think that whole- 
salers are just a lot of barnacles on the ship of progress. 
(hey would not hesitate to kick over this new, or any 
other wholesaler set-up, if they can get their hands on 
enough plausible-looking evidence to justify such action. 

| such a thing should happen, it would be curtains 

x wholesalers, at least “for duration” and—the road 

ack would be a tough one. 

WE RECOMMEND that every wholesaler consider him- 
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self and his staff as a policing unit, self-appointed to 
see that nobody in its particular bailiwick will break 
the new rules—when and as released. 

As soon as full information is available, wholesalers 
in every community should have a get-together meet- 
ing at which the sole order of business should be the 
reading and explaining of the new rules UNTIL EVERY 
WHOLESALER IN THE TERRITORY FULLY UNDERSTANDS 
THEM, then each wholesaler should see that every 
member of his staff is made familiar with the rules. 

Think of the country’s wholesalers as a team that’s 
out to help win this war, and with it win the right 
to survive as a business. New “ground” rules under 
which we are to fight are about to be issued. We can't 
hope to have our team win through if we don’t under- 
stand and obey those rules. And, if any member of 
our team breaks the rules, let’s “bench” him for dura- 
Uncle Sam—tosses our 





tion before the big referee 
whole team out of the league. 

One of OPM’s important officials recently closed an 
address with the following significant sentence: “Never 
forget, that the more successful you are in doing this 
(referring to voluntary cooperation ) the less need there 
will be to do things in order to win the war, which 
may do lasting damage to free enterprise in the United 
States.” 

That should be enough of a cue to make everybody 
play under whatever rules are laid down. We must 
win this war. 
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Inventory of Inventories Under that title, 


the U. S. Department of Commerce has just released 
interesting figures on the nation’s stockpile as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1941. 

Wholesalers of all kinds reported inventories that 
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LUORESCENT LIGHTING 


—Efficient Refleciors deliver maxi- 3 —Low Cost installation is the result 5 —Variety of Units in the complete 



















of careful planning from the con- GUTH Line guarantees the proper 


1 mum illumination; assuring econom- d 
Fixture for each requirement—no 


ical operation tractor’s point of view mate eat tactelbathenst 
-Easy Maintenance. GUTH Fix- —GUTH Engineering assures proper —P, F. C. Diffusers reduce surface 
? tures are simple to clean and keep 4 light contro] to meet every seeing 5 brightness of Fluorescent—mean 
at top-notch performance. need. more satisfaction to all users. 


—GUTH fixtures not only have large compartments to better dissipate 
the transformer heat (increasing efficiency and life) but also are a 
7 welded assembly of body. socket bridge and end-plates. This 
welded-together, rigid structure avoids parts becoming loose: also : 
prevents added vibration from transformer hum, 


GUTH Fixtures Are Built for Modern Needs! 
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GUTH EXCELUX GUTH FUTURLITER GUTH TRUCOLITE 7 
Artistic designing plus scientific For Eye-to-the-Future Fluorescent Engineered efficiency for greater ' 
light output. planning. economy and satisfaction. 
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THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. - 2615 Washington Ave. « St. Louis, Mo. 
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reflected a gain of $750 Million during 1941, repre- 
sented a total investment of nearly five Billion Dollars. 
Retailers added $14 Billion to their inventories in the 
same period and manufacturers’ stockpiles gained $34 
sillions. 

Inventories for all three groups totaled $27 Billion, 
a gain of over $54 Billion since 1940. The D. of C. 
suggests that more than one-third of the gain must be 
attributed to higher prices. 
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Wage and Hour Law Wholesalers are affected 


by a decision, recently handed down by the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Philadelphia. 

A well known grocery chain had contended that its 
3,200 non-retail-selling warehouse employees were NOT 
subject to the minimum wage and overtime benefits 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Judge Kalodner pointed out that: “The test to be 
applied as to whether or not employees come within 
the scope of the Act is the nature of their employment— 
not the nature of their employer's business.” (Italics 
are ours. The Editor.) 

Also: “Since wholesalers who sell in interstate com- 
merce to non-chain grocery stores and meat shops, 
which are in competition with the stores operated by 
the defendant, are compelled to comply with the Act, 
an exemption of similarly operated warehouses would 
result in a burdensome differential to the complying 
warehouses and their customer retail stores.” 

“Additionally, a differential in labor costs would 
weigh heavily against wholesalers and public ware- 
houses which perform functions analogous to and in 
competition with the chain store warehouses.” 

The court decided that the chain organization has to 
comply with the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


© 


Transportation Defense and now War Pro- 


duction have not yet seriously affected time-in-transit 
and other phases of our nation’s transportation system, 
but the time is not far off when such will be the case. 
Fact is, that aside from priorities on procurement of 
products there will be priorities in transportation. 

\irlines already give the right of way to passengers 
government missions, and civilian 
travelers must wait where necessary. Civilian passen- 
ger transportation on railroads and busses will be left 
undisturbed only to such degree as it does not inter- 
iere with the demands of our war effort. Merchandise 
transportation will eventually come under some sort 
if priority system. 


on military or 


Wholesalers will need to keep as large a warehouse 
stock as Government regulations and their financial 
resources will permit, because—after the battle for 


shipments from the manufacturer has been won, there 
vill be the problem of getting delivery. 
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: 
Tires It would be fatal for any wholesaler or sales- 
man to underestimate the many implications of the 
situation. 

The war in the Far East has cut off the sources from 
which we have been obtaining over 90 percent of our 
crude rubber. It will take time to build the plants for 
making synthetic rubber that have just been author- 
ized—to the tune of $400 Million. Meanwhile we have 
enough rubber to supply our war needs, but there will 
be none for civilian use and, at present, tires for ordi- 
nary delivery services and salesmen’s cars are unob- 
tainable. 

Both patriotism and good management demand that 
the use of cars be restricted as far as possible in the 
interest of preserving tires. Delivery and salesmen’s 
routes should be carefully scrutinized with the view of 
reducing mileage as far as practicable. 


© 


Power In its 38th Annual Statistical Number, Elec- 
trical World reports that in 1941 the output of current 
by utilities reached the record total of 168 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. 

The year showed a gain of 23 billion kw.-hrs. over 
1940, the gain alone being approximately the equiva- 
lent of TOTAL OUTPUT at the time when the U. S. 
entered the first World War. 

A 700 percent increase in 25 years is something to 
be proud of. 
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Salvage For Victory From now on, you and 


everybody are members of Uncle Sam’s Salvage Squad. 
Our all-out war effort demands that all waste paper, 
scrap metal, old rags, rubber, tin and other materials 
be salvaged for re-processing and re-use. 

Wholesalers can do a tremendously valuable service 
by carrying that slogan “Salvage For Victory” to every- 
one of their customers, the contractors, dealers, indus- 
trial plants. In each house or store, some one person 
should be designated to supervise the regular collection 
of waste materials. 

The Bureau of Industrial Conservation will supply 
emblems for those who pledge their undivided support 


to the “Salvage For Victory” campaign. 


EDITOR 


| Defense Plants 


are buying thousands 
of the 


HUTLBRAK 


SWITCH 





For motor cir- 






cuits, service 






entrance, or 
any installa- 
tion requiring 
an operating 
switch. 



















Industrial plants of all kinds appre- 
ciate its superior features, and 
wholesalers have found it a fast 
moving item. 
















































HE roller type main contact and auxiliary contacts are 

enclosed in an insulated shuttle. This shuttle assembly in 
turn is entirely surrounded by insulating material. There is 
an arc resisting barrier at all times between the line and 
load contacts — and contacts are held under compression 
in ON position. Silver plated current carrying parts insure 
low resistance. Properly engineered springs assure quick 
make and quick break. 

As an additional safety factor, Type A is equipped with an 
interlocking arrangement between the operating switch 
lever and the door of the fuse compartment. The door cannot 
be opened when the handle is in the ON position. (Type B 
does not have this interlocking feature). 

Enclosures have ample wiring space at top, bottom and 
at rear of the switching mechanism. Attractively finished in 
pearl grey enamel. 

Front operated, the @ Shutlbrak Switch may be used 
singly, banked in groups, or assembled in compact, well 
designed switchboards and panelboards. Equipped with @ 
Kamklamp (pressure type) fuseholders for either ferrule or 
knife-blade types of fuse terminals. Also the new @ Solder- 
less Type, Pressure Connectors. 

Capacities at present: 30 to 400 amp., inclusive, for 250 . 
volts AC or DC, and 575 volts AC, in 2, 3 and 4 poles. i 
(Larger capacities in preparation). Approved by Under- ; j 
writers’ Laboratories as an Enclosed Switch. 














For detailed information, and suggested specifications : 
for Shutlbrak Switches, Panelboards and Switchboards, 
write for Bulletin No. 59... Frank Adam Electric 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cutaway section of shuttle in ON position, 
showing contacts held under compression 
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By "The Man with the Panama Hat’ 


NOW IT'S W.P.B. Scrapping the OPM rather wa; 
expected, but few here thought that the newly created 
War Production Board would have but a single com- 
mander. Nor was it expected that Donald M. Nelson. 
now head of WPB, would get full control over military 
as well as civilian allocations. 

How Mr. Nelson feels about his gigantic task is best 
shown by the following excerpts from what he told 
several hundred War Board officials, 
section chiefs at his first staff 
1942: 

“What we do in 1942 is all-important. It is no use 
for us to talk about the great production we are going 
to have in 1943, 1944 or 1945 if 
the goals set for 1942. 
goals*can be met. 


and 
January 24, 


executives 
meeting, 


we don’t first meet 


‘Those They will be met. Ii 
any of you have felt that they are impossible, I can 
only say that from now on we must do the impossible. 


“We don't want any alibis or excuses. I don't 
want them; the President doesn’t want them; the 
people of the United States certainly are not inter- 
ested in them. We're all members of a new organ- 


ization, and neither past achievements nor personal 
relationships count. 


job done, 


Nothing counts but getting the 
and performance is the only test. Every 
one of us here is going to be judged in just one way— 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

“Speed is vitally important. Remember—each week 
is two percent of the year. If we waste a week, Ameri- 
can soldiers are going to be killed needlessly. When 
you stop to realize what a tremendous help it would 
be to our men out in the Pacific to have more planes, 
more ships and more guns, you can see the urgency of 
the job we have undertaken. 

“I believe that the men in this organization can and 
will do this job. You have been given both the 
responsibility and the authority. The rest is up to 
you. 





SUB-CONTRACTING Determined to have every suit- 
able factory, large or small, make what it can to help 
war production, the new War Production Board is 
speeding up the sub-contracting campaign. 
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“Clinics” 


Latest addition to the program is a series of 
These will be held in major industrial centers. 
contractors will exhibit parts that they want to get 
Experienced officials will 


Prime 
made under sub-contracts. 
advise manufacturers how to go about converting plants, 
financing the war work. 
One such clinic—at Lowell, Mass.—has 
spreading $50,000,000 worth of sub-contracts among 
New England manufacturers: 


resulted 
small 


SMALL BUSINESS Money for small business enter- 
prises with defense orders to execute now will be easier 
to obtain if Jesse H. Federal Adminis- 
trator and Secretary o has his way about it. 


Basic requirement is a contract either with the Gov 


Jones, Loan 


f Commerce, 
ernment or some responsible prime contractor, then 
that allocations of necessary raw 
also proof that applicant is 


pr »¢ yf 
been made, 


there must be 
materials have 
qualified to fulfill the contract. 
first 


to handle such 


assist in 


banks are chance 
loans. Where unable 


ybtaining it from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


Local given 


to do SO, they are to 


FOR THE RECORD At the turn of the year, author- 
izations for expenditures on America’s War Program 
totaled $78,212,000,000. So reports the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of OPM. 

Consider that only the beginning, unless the war 

should end soon and with unexpected suddenness. But 
victory and retention of the freedoms we are fighting 
for will be cheap at any price. 
NO LET-UP Outlook is that war effort will no more 
halt or retard Federal Trade Commission’s activities, 
than did the Defense Program. Theory is that laws 
are on the books to be enforced and that’s what FTC 
will continue to do. 

Just issued, the commission’s annual report covering 
the last fiscal year records 357 complaints, 532 stipula- 
tions, 348 cease and desist orders and—out of 42 
that reached the Federal courts, the commission scored 
40 victories. 

The moral is: 


cases 


Don’t monkey with a buzz-saw. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 





Wholesaler's Salesman NEWS 








Wholesalers Get Better Chance to Function 
Under New Distribution Set-up in W.P.B. 


Establishment of this new section indicates that practical func- 


tions of wholesalers are acknowledged in official quarters as 


indispensable. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

EST for wholesalers that 

has come out of Washington in 
many months, but confirmed too late 
for publication in the regular news 
section of the February WHo-e- 
SALER’S SALESMAN, is that actual 
formation of a Distributors Section 
in the Production Requirements 
Branch of the War Production 
Board is well under way. 

While final plans for this new Dis- 
tributors Set-up are not yet com- 


news 


pleted, and its scope and administra- 
tive authorities are not yet fully 
determined nor clarified, the nucleus 
of top personnel has already been 
selected, and five well known busi- 
ness men are on the job right now. 
They are handling whatever comes 
along, grimly determined to formu- 
late a pattern of procedure that will 
give distributors, wholesalers, job- 
bers, the best possible chance for 
performing their economic function 
as smoothly and efficiently as present 
conditions will permit—thereby to 
contribute most effectively to the 
speeding up and maintenance of war 
production. 

Leaders in the electrical, and other 
wholesaling, fields hail this new de- 
velopment as the best thing that has 
happened since the priorities pincers 
began to play an increasingly impor- 
tant part in determining the direc- 
tion and conduct of their business. 

Phey recall that at first, under the 
original priorities set-up, distributors 

d wholesalers were 

ft out in the cold” entirely be- 
cause there were no direct provisions 
‘or them. Either they were able to 
get business with high defense pri- 


pract ically 


ities ratings or, sooner or later, 
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Nucleus of top personnel is already on the job 


they would have to face the inevi- 
table closing of their shops for lack 
of gor xls to sell. 

Then, when the off-the-shelf char- 
acter of the wholesaling business 
and some of its peculiar needs gained 
official the 
Supplies Rating Plan and the Main- 
tenance and Repair Order which 
followed marked decided improve- 
ment in the outlook for wholesalers 
Now, with the establishment of a 
Distributors Section in the W.P.B., 
it becomes apparent that the practi- 
cal functions of the wholesalers are 


recognitic mn, Defense 


finally acknowledged in official quar- 
ters as indispensable. 

Although, as yet, no rules of pro- 
cedure have been adopted—much 
less published—it is generally un- 
derstood that, the Dis- 
tributors Section has been estab- 
lished as a unit in the Production 
Requirement Branch of W.P.B., it 
may be expected to function as sup- 
plementary to that agency. It will 


since new 


probably have one major assignment, 
that of making the Production Re- 
quirements Plan (See page 46 of the 
February 1942 issue of WHOLESAL- 
ER’S SALESMAN) work with utmost 
efficiency for all concerned. Further- 
more, it will pre ybably go to work on 
the M-67 order, possibly revise it 
where 
operation, and then obtain widest 


necessary to insure smooth 
possible compliance among whole- 
salers. 

Not only wholesalers and distrib- 
utors, but also manufacturers who 
sell their products through those 
channels, are happy that administra- 
tive functions in the new Distribu- 
tors Section are vested in men who 
understand the wholesaler’s prob- 
lems, while fully conversant with the 


things the manufacturers are coping 
with in this strenuous priorities era 
of business. 

Chief of the new Section is Lin- 
ford C. White, of the White Supply 
Co., Waterbury, widely known in 
Southern New England as distribu- 
tor of machine tools and mill sup- 
plies. His fine record, long experi- 
ence in the field, and his intimate 
knowledge of manufacturers’, as well 
as distributors’, practices are con- 
sidered prime qualifications for fill- 
ing that important and difficult as- 
signment. 

In the Electrical Department of 
the Distributors Section, C. McKew 
Parr will act as Electrical 
Consultant. Mr. Parr, president of 
the Parr Electric Co., is perhaps the 
best known electrical wholesaler in 


Senior 


the whole world. He not only oper- 
ates a large electrical wholesale busi- 
ness in New York and New Jersey, 
but through the Parr Electric Export 
Corp. he personally has sold Ameri- 
can electrical products in practically 
every civilized country of the world. 
established his 
Parr had 


Jefore he 
Mr. 


nected with one of the country’s 


own 


business, been con- 


large utility companies, was sales 
manager of one of the well known 
device manufacturers, and 
the World War he did out- 


standing service as one of the Dollar- 


wiring 
during 


a- Year 
Board. 

In the Plumbing and Heating De- 
partment, Mr. William D. Pinkham 
will act as consultant, while Messrs. 
Clifford C. Cecil and Russell C. Dun- 
can, of R. C. Duncan, Minneapolis, 
both widely and favorably known in 
the Mill Supplies field, will look 
after that department. 


men of the War Trade 








Streamlining Wholesaler’s Inventory 


Relief Order M-67 Now Under Way 


Revision by Distributors Section Staff Members 


with broad practical experience 


to simplify procedure, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(By Special Correspondent) 


HEN the original Order M-67 

was issued on January 3, 1942, 
the OPM—parent control body of all 
defense production activities—al- 
ready was on the way out. But its 
officials earlier had recognized that 
wholesalers needed something be- 
yond the several plans then in opera- 
tion, Particularly there was an evi- 
dent need for a plan that would 
provide wholesalers with means for 
replenishing depleted inventories. 
That called for a procedure which 
would tie in with the provisions of 
the Production Requirements Plan. 
M-67 was the result. 

Inadequacy in coverage, 
vagueness of its several provisions, 
became apparent immediately after 
issuance but OPM died a glorious 
death before it could amend the or- 
der. Since then its offspring—The 
War Production Board—has tried 
valiantly to create the necessary ma- 
chinery for clarifying M-67 and ad- 
ministering it in full collaboration 





and 


with the Production Requirements 
Board. Establishment of the Dis- 
tributors Section is the result of that 
effort. 

Although not yet completely or- 
ganized, nor completely staffed, offi- 
cials of the Distributors Section who 
are now on the job have labored 
valiantly on revisions of M-67, that 
CHANGE ITS INTENT but 
make the order clearer, more work- 


would not 


able and easier to follow up on. 

\s this special News Section of 
\W HOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
press, no revised order nor any sup- 


goes to 


plementary instructions have been 
released, but those who have been in 
consultation with Distributors Sec- 
tion officials believe that some of the 
following points will be covered in 
early orders of M-67 clarifications. 
1) M-67 must be accepted as es- 
tablishing maximum inventory levels 


is to prevent accumulation of 


and 


18b 


is expected 


facilitate compliance 


excess stocks. 

2) Permissible inventories prob- 
ably are to be calculated on the basis 
of SALES FROM STOCK ONLY. Direct 
shipments must Nort be included. 

3) The order is intended to cover 
not only wholesalers, but dealers and 
contractors also. 

4) The materials 
M-67 include fully owned as well 
as CONSIGNED stocks of electrical 
supplies, lighting fixtures, lamps, 
wiring, transmission and insulating 
materials, motors and control appa- 
ratus, ventilating and _ signalling 
equipment, flashlights, batteries, ra- 


covered by 


dio supplies, major and minor elec 
trical appliances, tools and other sup 
plies. 

5) No special reports are to b 
requested at this time, but those op 
erating under the benefits of thi 
order must have normal bookkeeping 
records available at all times for in 
spection by authorized representa 
tives of the government. 

Aside from the above, other inter 
pretations and _ instructions will 
probably be included in the corrected 
order when it is finally issued. 

Officials of the Distributors Sec 
tion point out that M-67 cannot pos 
sibly do wholesalers any good in 
getting any products whatsoever 
UNLEss the manufacturers of thos¢ 
products are operating under the 
Production Requirements Plan. 

This means that wholesalers 
should exert all the influence at their 
disposal to get their suppliers, the 
manufacturers, to take advantage 
of the PRP just as quickly and com- 
pletely as possible. 





Price Ceiling 
Announced On 
Wire, Cable, Accessories 


Under date of January 30, 1942, 
the Office of Price Administration 
announced price ceilings on wire, 
cable and accessories at the October 
15, 1941 Neither time nor 
space permits us to print a complete 
interpretation of the order, but we 
reproduce herewith the most impor- 
tant sections, namely appendix A 
and B. 

§ 1349.10 Appendix A—Mazi- 
mum prices for wire, cable and cable 
accessories listed in price sheets. 
(a) For all types of wire, cable and 
cable listed in Section 
1349.7 hereof, except Weatherproof 
Wire, the prices of which can be de- 
termined from prices listed or meth- 
ods of computation provided in price 
sheets in effect on October 15, 1941, 
maximum prices shall be the net 


levels. 


accessories 


prices of the manufacturer thereof 
on October 15, 1941. Maximum 
prices for any such wire, cable or 
cable accessories containing lead 
shall be the prices provided in the 
preceding sentence, plus an amount 
equal to the number of pounds of 
any such wire, 


lead contained on 
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cable or cable accessories multiplied 
by $0.00325. 

(b) Maximum prices for Weath- 
erproof Wire shall be computed by 
applying the terms and conditions 
contained in each manufacturer’s 
price list in effect on October 15, 
1941, to a base price of 17.5 cents 
per pound for solid, soft drawn, 
weatherproof copper wire and cable, 
shipped in less than carload lots. 

§ 1349.11 Appendix B—Mazxi- 
mum prices for wire, cable and cabli 
accessorics not covered by Section 
1349.10. Appendix A. Maximum 
prices for wire, cable and cable ac- 
cessories not covered by Appendix 
A hereof, incorporated herein as 
1349.10. including new 
products, shall be the net prices the 
manufacturer thereof would have 
charged on October 15, 1941 if such 
prices had been calculated upon costs 
existing on such date and by the use 
of procedures and standards em 
ployed in estimating costs and deter 
mining prices on such date. Maxi 


Section 


mum prices for any such wire, cable 


or cable accessories containing lead 
shall be the prices provided in the 
preceding sentence plus an amoun 
equal to the number of pounds o 
lead contained on such wire 
cable or cable accessories multiplied 
by $0.00325. 
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C. McKew Parr Appointed 
Senior Electrical Consultant 
In WPB Distribution Section 


The electrical wholesaling indus- 
try is fortunate indeed that hence- 
forth it will have an understanding 
and sympathetic friend at the coun- 
try’s war-time Supreme Court of 
Business—the Production Require- 
ments Branch of the War Produc- 
Board—in C. McKew Parr 
who has been chosen Senior Elec- 
trical Consultant in the Electrical 
Department of the Distributors Sec- 
tion of the Branch. 

McKew Parr knows the electrical 
industry from the inside-out. He has 
had personal experience in wiring, 
with a utility company, operates a 
large electrical wholesale business, 
and personally has sold American 
electrical products in practically 
every civilized country of the world. 

What might be said of McKew 
Parr as a man and executive 
very appropriately summed up in 
the biographical sketch that was 
printed in the October 1924 issue of 
the Jobber’s Salesman 
\WHOLESALER'’S SALESMAN ) 


tion 


was 


(now 
where 


the interviewer recorded the follow- 
ing impressions: 

“Tt is true that the man himself, 
without being in any way eccentric, 
stands out from others, whether it 
be in a crowd, or in a conversational 
way, man to man. He is a voracious 
reader, and has a mind overflowing 
with knowledge of all kinds ex- 
traneous to and money 
making. He retains the poise and 
bearing of his early West Point 
training. He has traveled far and 
lived in other lands. He knows what 
interests and appeals to people, and 
how to put himself in the other 
man’s place. Everything he writes 
or says has the ‘human touch’.”’ 

The years since that was written 


business 


have made those words increasingly 
true, and the following sidelights on 
his career will be of interest to those 
readers who may not already be well 
acquainted with Mr. Parr. 

Such educational experiences as 
schooling at West Point; a military 
career (checked by the fact that he 




















































































































hard of 


was hearing); special 
courses in advertising, Spanish, ac- 
counting, electrical engineering and 
four years of classic Greek at Colum- 
bia University laid the foundation of 
his store of knowledge. 

McKew Parr’s first job was on 
the old Baltimore Herald. After a 
year’s experience with one of the 
Baltimore banks, he entered the elec- 
trical industry via the Maryland 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and later the Baltimore Electric 
Power Company, where he worked 
in the interior wiring, warehousing 
and purchasing departments. 

Then came the introduction to 
electrical wholesaling, serving as 
stock clerk, shipping clerk, purchas- 
ing agent, and salesman. The man- 
ufacturer’s viewpoint was obtained 
through a ten-year period when he 
was at various times advertising 
manager, export manager, general 
sales manager and assistant treas- 
urer of the Hart and Hegeman Man- 
ufacturing Company of Hartford. 

During the last war, he was ap- 
pointed “Trade Advisor” of the Bu- 
reau of Exports. Later Mr. Parr be- 
came “Foreign Agent of the War 
Trade Board” and was sent to 
France, Spain and England. Then 
he went with the State Department 
as a Special Assistant, and also in 
anti-submarine work. He filled the 
post of American Vice Consul in the 
Canary Islands, later was American 
Vice Consul in Barcelona, Spain. 

After the war, Mr. Parr resumed 
his work with the Hart and Hege 
man Manufacturing Company, re- 
signing to go into business for him- 
self. With the organization of the 
Parr Electric Company and_ the 
Parr Electric Export Corp. in New 
York, which companies he has con- 
ducted most successfully ever since, 
McKew Parr brought his wide ex- 
perience and general knowledge to 
the electrical wholesaling field. 

He has made special study of ac- 
counting and warehousing methods 
of Oriental, European and South 
American wholesalers and_ has 
visited many eStablish- 
ments in the United States and Can- 
ada. In the National Electrical 
Wholesaler’s Association, he has 
been a member of the Executive 
Committee, the Finance Committee, 
Committee on Committees, and vari- 
ous Commodity Committees, and 
was founder and president of the 
Free Lance Club. 
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The Original M-67 Order 





Title 32 NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Chapter IX— OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
Subchapter B—PRIORITIES DIVISION 
Part 1046 
SUPPLIERS' ORDER NO. M-67 


WHEREAS, the interests of the na- 
tional defense require that Plumb- 
ing, Heating and Electrical Supplies 
be made available for the mainte- 
nance and repair of farms, homes, 
retail stores and commercial con 
cerns, and in order to imsure the 
availability of such supplies it 1s 
necessary to prevent undue accumu 
lation of inventories in the hands of 
Suppliers ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, IT IS HEREBY 
ORDERED THAT 
1046.1 Suppliers’ Order No. M-67 
(4) Definitions 

(1) “Supplier” means any person 
(other than a Producer ) whose busi 
ness consists, in whole or in part, of 
the sale from stock or inventory of 
Plumbing, Heating or Electrical 
Supplies. “Supplier” includes whole 
salers, distributors, jobbers, dealers, 
retailers and other persons perform 
ing a similar function. 

(2) “Producer” means any per 
son who manufactures, processes, 
fabricates, assembles, or otherwise 
physically changes any Material. 

(3) “Sales” means sales from 
stock and does not include direct fac 
tory shipments. 

(4) “Maximum Permissible In 
ventory’ of Plumbing, Heating and 
lectrical Supplies means 

(1) in the case of a Supplier lo 
cated in the Eastern or Central 

Standard Time Belts, an inven 

tory (owned or consigned to him) 

of Plumbing, Heating and Elec 
trical Supplies of a total dollar 
value at cost equal to two twelfths 
of the total dollar value at cost of 
such Supplier’s sales (as defined 
above) of such supplies during 

the calendar year of 1941; 

(11) in the case of any other 

Supplier, an inventory (owned or 


18d 


consigned to him) of Plumbing 
Heating and Electrical Supplies 
of a total dollar value at cost 
equal to three twelfths of the total 
dollar value at cost of such Sup- 
plier’s sales (as defined above ) of 
such supplies during the calendar 


year of 1941; 


Provided, that no provision of this 
Order shall be construed to permit 
the accumulation of inventories of 
any item of Material in contraven- 
tion of the provisions of any other 
applicable Order or Orders issued 
by the Director of Priorities. 
(B) Limitation of Suppliers’ In- 
ventories 

(1) Except as provided in para- 
graphs (b) (3) and (4), no Sup- 
plier, Producer or other Person shall 
make to any Supplier any delivery 
of Plumbing, Heating or Electrical 
Supplies which the Person making 
the delivery knows, or has reason to 
believe, will effect an increase in the 
Supplier’s inventory of Plumbing, 
Supplies 
above the Supplier's Maximum Per- 
missible Inventory; and 

(2) Except as provided in para 
graphs (b) (3) and (4), no Sup- 


Heating and _ Electrical 


plier, shall accept any delivery « 
Plumbing, Heating or Electrica 
Supplies from any Person whic! 
will effect an increase in inventor 
in the hands of the Supplier o 
Plumbing, Heating and Electrica 
Supplies above the Supplier’s Maxi 
mum Permissible Inventory ; 


(3) A Supplier may accept deliv 
ery of Plumbing, Heating or Elec 
trical Supplies, and Suppliers, Pro 
ducers and other Persons may make 
deliveries of such Supplies to him, i 

(1) such Supplier’s inventory o 

Plumbing, Heating and Electrical 

Supplies is at the time of delivery 

less than his Maximum Permissi 

ble Inventory, and 
(ii) the delivery is of the min 
imum quantity of such Material 
that can be commercially pro 
cured. 


(4) The Priorities 
may, from time to time, except speci- 


| yirector of 


fied Suppliers or classes of Suppliers 
from the provisions of this Order, 
subject to such restrictions as the 
Director of Priorities may impose. 


(C) Communications All commun- 
ications concerning this Order shall 
be addressed to “Office of Produc- 
tion Management, 
D. C., Ref. M-67.” 


Washington, 


(D) Effective Date This Order 
shall take effect immediately. 
(P.D. Reg. 1 as Amended Decem- 
ber 23, 1941, 6 F.R. 6680; O.P.M. 
Reg. 3 Amended, Sept. 2, 1941, 6 
F.R. 4865; E.O. 8629, Jan. 7, 1941, 
6 F.R. 191; E.O. 8875, Aug. 28, 
1941, 6 F.R. 4483; sec. 2(a), Public 
No. 671, 76th Congress, Third Ses- 
sion, as amended by Public No. 89, 
77th Congress, First Session ; sec. 9, 
Public No. 783, 76th 
Third Session ) 

Issued this 3rd day of January, 1942 


Congress, 





We print here the complete text of Order M-67, as it was issued 
January 3, 1942. As explained in the accompanying news items, cer- 
tain revisions and clarifications of this order are now being prepared. 

WE RECOMMEND that every wholesaler and manufacturer read 
M-67 order carefully and also study the Production Requirements 
Plan as printed on pages 46 and 47 of this issue of WHOLESALER'S 


SALESMAN. 


THE EDITOR 
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URCE These monthly reports covering the business activi- 
of electrical wholesalers throughout the United States are 
ected and compiled by The Bureau of the Census and the 
eau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. Depart- 
t of Commerce, and underwritten in part by WHOLESALER’S 
ESMAN—A McGraw-Hill Publication. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of December 1941 


SALES Throughout the United States, electrical 
wholesalers did a record-breaking volume of business 
during December 1941, but that fact is not readily ap- 
parent with our index finishing the vear at 126.9. 

Reason is that these 1941 figures have to be com- 
pared with those of December 1940 when the steadily 
strengthening impacts of Defense production, wide re- 
employment, higher wages, huge new construction con- 
tracts, had begun to register with wholesalers through 
drastically higher sales volume. 

That December 1940 pushed the index up 30.8 per 
cent over December 1939, also a good month, so that the 
true signficance of December 1941 index figures can be 
appraised only when the year-ago performance as com 
pared to two-years-ago is taken into account. 

Specific purpose of above 1939-40-41 comparisons 
of December sales is to demonstrate why, from now on, 
the monthly sales index must not be expected to show 
such spectacular gains over the previous year as it did 
in 1941. Those were record-breaking months that found 
most materials still easy to obtain and demand at abso- 
lute ceiling levels. From now on, even if demand re- 
mains at high levels, the supply of goods will not be 
adequate, and sales volume—compared with 1941 
must recede to lower and basically more normal levels, 
which will mean index positions below 100. 

However, since Pearl Harbor, huge new construc- 
tion projects have been scheduled. New plants and 
large additions are ordered. Defense housing calls for 
thousands of new homes. Industrial production is 
speeded up—will not reach its real peak until late in 
1942 or early 1943. All of this means that Dollar Volume 
of wholesalers sales in 1942 may well reach, or even 
exceed 1941 totals while our index can no more than 
hover around the 100 mark, may often drop below it. 


INVENTORIES Wholesalers finished a record-breaking 
year with inventories that stood 64.9 percent above 
thoseof a year ago—highest gain on record. This clearly 
indicates that heavy shipments of staple lines must have 
been received toward the end of the year. . 


COLLECTIONS Accounts receivable as of December 
1, 1941 were 2 percent below those of November but 
stood 57 percent above December 1940. 

With a less-than-usual number of reports on collec- 
tions available when tabulations had to be closed, those 
on hand reflected a collection percentage of 71 and 
accounts averaged 37 days old. 








194] in Review 

















T° gloat over the tremendous gains in sales totals, made 
during 1941, can serve no useful purpose. Even a review 
of a year so utterly abnormal as was 1941 can be justified 
only, if out of a careful analysis of the figures emerge certain 
facts that stand apart, like guide posts, to aid those who are 
willing to heed the signal, whether it be a red or a green light. 

Yes, there are some red lights. Percentage gains in sales 
over the previous year, such as were scored in 1941 cannot 
possibly be repeated. Dollar sales volume rose into the strato 
sphere zone of possibilities. Even if the 1941 pace of demand 
were sustained, the supply of materials would be inadequate 
to meet that demand. This means a recession of dollar volume 

Another red light looms, as the shadow of approaching gov 
ernmental price control darkens our threshold. Those 1941 sales 
records were made in what practically amounted to a free 
price market. When, if, and as price ceilings on basic lines 
are established, dollar sales volumes as well as profits will 
suffer. 

But there are green lights too. Until the Pearl Harbor 
incident pitched this country into the war, the 1942 volume 
of new industrial and residential building operation was expected 
to be substantially below 1941. Now 1942 promises to break 
all previous records, and that means business for electrical 
wholesalers everywhere. 

Another green light shines out of the war gloom in the 
form of that total war economy which this country is going 
to achieve just as speedily as possible. 

That means every phase of our productive capacity, indus 
trial and agricultural, will somewhere or other be geared 
into our war effort. With plants going 24 hours per day the 
year around, we can expect to crowd into a single year such 
as 1942 more repair, maintenance and replacement sales than 
would normally develop in 3 or 4 years—and when things 
really get going there will be hundreds of thousands more 
wheels and machines turning. That will help to offset the 
losses in sales volume which must come when new construction 
work declines. 

Yes—Electrical wholesalers, more than ever before, will have 
opportunity to demonstrate that they are THE VITAL GEAR 
in the industrial as well as agricultural work shop of the 
nation 

QO. Frep. Rost 
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One spark can wreck a business; it 
can wipe out plant equipment vitally 
needed right now for production! 
Be alert to the danger of explosion 
— insist on supplying Appleton 
Explosion-Proof Fittings for all 
hazardous locations! They are ex- 
pertly designed and carefully built 
to conform exactly to every code 
requirement. They offer a wide 


margin of protection. 


The Appleton Explosion-Proof 


line is complete, with a size an¢ 
perfectly suited to every installa 
however unusual. Molded in A) 
ton’s own foundries, they are o! 
uniform quality—rugged, sm 
malleable castings. Accuratel\ 
ished and heavily cadmium c 

Whatever fitting requires 
your Customers may have, sav¢ 


own time and theirs, by s¢ 
Appleton — “STANDARD 
BETTER WIRING!” 


Sold Through Wholesalers 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPA 


1734 WELLINGTON AVENUE 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK, 76 Ninth Avenue . 
824 Keith Bidg ° 
100 North Santa Fe Avenue ° 

Street ° 


DETROIT, 7310 Woodward Avenue ° 
SAN FRANCISCO, 655 Minna Street 
ATLANTA, 203 Luckie Street, N.W * 
MINNEAPOLIS, 305 Fifth Street, S ° 


° CHICAGO, ILLIN 
* — §T. LOUIS, 420 Frisco Bldg. * s 
BIRMINGHAM, 6 N. Tv! 
PITTSBURGH, 418 Bessemer Bidg 


LOS A’ 





Resident Representatives: Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New Haven, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Seattle 


APPLETO 


CONDUIT FITTINGS + OUTLET AND SWITCH BOXES * EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS 
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WHOLESALERS SALESMAN BUSINESS INDEX 


REGIONAL ANALYSIS DECEMBER, 1941 


Figure in this table apply to regions as 





NOMPLETE uniformity of tre a a 
LETE uniformity of trend marks regional sales outlined and numbered on map above 


performance for December 1941. Gains over the 





0 revious month November 1941 were reported from SALES INVENTORIES 

| portec 0 December, 1941 . December, 1941 
| i . ' Compared in % with Trading | Compared in “; with 
0 the 50.5 percent increase scored by region 18, Oklahoma. D a— D 
Compare a = ae I el MS November ecember ee Map) | November ecember 

ompared with December 1940—a record month 1941 1940 1941 1940 


every region, ranged from a few percent upward to 


all but one region scored gains, with the 87 percent of 
region 18 topping all others and the 61 percent gain of 22.4 128.6 
region 11 a good second. Only region 8—the four South 114.4 W404 
Eastern states—fell behind December 1940 perform- 129.7 125.3 
ance, in which month however it had scored one of the Wee sae 
highest sales gains recorded up to then. pape ‘oe 
While the gains reported by the different regions are ot pe i 
Wy no means uniform, it is worthy of comment that sales re yen 
Ri ; ? . a aes 110.1 82.6 104.6 201.8 
in every region moved forward. This fact may be in- 122.9 129.4 93.4 152.1 
terpreted as a sign that the Government’s carefully 112.9 119.8 10 113.0 182.3 
planned program, to spread Defense and War business 108.5 161.8 11 98.9 200.2 
as nearly as possible across the nation, is bringing 135.0 |, 125.0 12 101.6 185.3 
results. 111.7 122.0 13 112.8 142.2 
The inventory situation in all of the 22 regions also iy on “ ves re 
is decidedly cheerful. Despite the heavy Decembe ; , ; 
sales, the wholesalers in all = 5 regions nes dee ieee pee io pra ec 
month with MORE goods on hand than in the previ bag pe ae one 163.9 
ee eee ; . previous 150.5 187.0 18 109.1 162.9 
month. Gains ranged from a few points upward to the 194.7 144.8 19 102.3 208.4 
2) percent inventory increase scored by region 6. 106.5 129.2 20 102.7 151.5 
Compared with December 1940 the gains in stocks- 129.4 147.7 21 96.4 129.3 
hand appear phenomenal and no less than 3 regions 124.4 128.1 22 107.3 157.4 
ictually more than doubled their inventories. However ei in iw -“ 


107.6 166.9 
91.6 159.5 
99.3 128.1 

114.8 171.8 

107.1 163.9 

120.4 162.7 

107.1 170.5 
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hee ngs = For 
closer study this fact loses some of its sigificance, 121.5 126.9 |U.S.A.| 104.1 164.9 
ause at the end of December 1940—which was a big 

















mth in point of sales—wholesalers recorded a very for figuring the December 1941 percentage gains, Was 
stantial loss in stock-on-hand. Thus a comparatively responsible for showing such remarkable but actually 
W level of inventory totals had to be used as the basis somewhat deceptive increases in this month’s index. 
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a “Webster Electric’s reliability is a by-word...” 


QO > 


R¥4 “The installation has proved most worthwhile.” 











Mr. Irving A. Hunt, Sales Manager of Federal Products Corporation, 
manufacturers of precision measuring instruments in Providence, Rhode 
Island, using his 24-station Model 224 Teletalk. The 24th key of each 
Teletalk unit in this installation is hooked up with the company's paging 
system—a very useful feature with the company working 24 hours a day 






—99% on war production. 





Here’s where You come in 


% You can sell jobs like this one by showing businesses 
of every kind how Teletalk helps them save time. The 
salesman on this job reported little trouble. No wonder. 
When you sell Teletalk you're selling the best known 
name in the amplified intercommunication field. 


Today's need is for speed and still more speed. Dem- 
onstrate Teletalk...encourage your dealers to demon- 
strate Teletalk. So plain is Teletalk’s value in getting 
things done faster that Teletalk often sells itself. And 
once sold, it stays sold . . . becomes an indispensable 
part of the business that uses it. This installation at 
Federal Products Corporation, for example, keeps man- 
agement and department heads . . . plant and office 


. . in constant touch with one another day and night. 


A wide range of Teletalk models is available to meet 





every intercommunicating requirement in homes, 
stores, offices as well as in manufacturing establish- 
ments. There’s a three-way profit in every sale, too... 
Teletalk, labor, materials. 


Write for complete information today. 





Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and under Bank Patent No. 1,922,415 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Established 1909. Export Department: 100 Varick St., N. Y.C. 
Cable Address: "ARLAB’’ New York City 
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Speeds Things 
Up 


Everywhere! 


WEBSTER ™ ELECTRIC. 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


MANUFACTURERS OF TELETALK INTERCOMMUNICATION AND PAGING SYSTEMS « POWER AMPLIFIERS AND SOUND DISTRI- | 
BUTION EQUIPMENT « RADIO PHONOGRAPH PICKUPS ¢ IGNITION TRANSFORMERS AND FUEL UNITS FOR OIL BURNERS 
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Wholesalers S 


Residential Fixtures Attract 
Wholesalers to N.Y. Lamp Show 


Jobbers look to home lighting fixtures with new interest. 


reports 


“sellers’ market”. 


Behram interest by electrical 
wholesalers in residential lighting 
fixtures was reported by exhibitors at 
the New York Lamp Show held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, January 19 to 23. 
With shortages of certain basic selling 
items seriously affecting their sales 
volume, wholesalers were found to be 
exploring the residential lamp and fix- 
ture field for new lines or novelties 
still obtainable for unrestricted con- 
sumer selling. 

Their interest went far beyond the 
usual lines of kitchen, bathroom and 
desk-type fluorescents, as only a few 
manufacturers displayed a fluorescent 
line. Wall and ceiling fixtures for all 
types of rooms, and the heavier, ex- 
pensive metal floor and desk incandes- 
cent lamps, all attracted much attention 
and many buyers. 

The number of exhibitors was only 
six less than that of the July show. 
Attendance for the first three days 
was more than 1300, compared with 
ibout 900 for the same period of the 
previous show. 

Normal buying activity was re- 
ported when balanced for an average 
between the two extremes in buyers 
present at the show. Heavy purchas- 
ing was being done by those buyers 
who had held back on orders following 
he slump in retail buying in the 

idle of last Fall, and then experi- 
enced a near depletion of inventory 
when retail purchasing picked up after 
holiday season. Orders were slow 
the buyers who had continued 

tock up last fall and whose inven- 


Substitute materials 


Show 


increased attendance and normal buying activity in a 


bring in new designs 


tories showed the effect of a poor 
Christmas season. 

All activity emphasized the present- 
day “sellers’ market.” New customers 
were not encouraged. In many cases 
they were refused unless orders 
amounted to at least case lots. Even 
old customers were restricted fre- 
quently to orders calling for shipment 
within thirty days. Credit was a much- 
considered factor, with manufacturers 
frowning on orders from houses whose 
credit showed delay in payment or 
whose current credit rating was not 
readily available. Even customers who 


NEWS 


in the past had been troublesome by 
making excessive call for adjustments, 
too frequent return of shipments, etc., 
were not too welcome. 

Lamp manufacturers seemed less 
pessimistic about the shortage of ma- 
terials for fixtures than they were 
about the shortage of copper wire. As 
one said “ we can make lamps 
from almost any material imaginable, 
but we have no substitute for the 
copper wire in the cords and copper 
or brass in the plugs.” 

Although the majority of lamps were 
made of brass and bronze from the 
last of the stocks obtained before these 
metals became scarce, new materials 
were very much in evidence. The em- 
phasis was on glass, wood, china and 
ceramics as substitutes for metal or in 
combination with restricted amounts 
of metal. The use of ceramics and 
crystal resulted in a demand for 
antique models to which these ma- 
terials so well lend themselves. De- 
signs featuring Latin-American figures 
and designs were also in good demand. 

Fluorescent fixtures for the kitchen 
and bathroom were shown by Richter 
Metalcraft Corp., of New York, and 
the Electro Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago. The latter also had on dis- 
play two types of industrial luminaires. 














IN CINCINNATI and at the home of Welsbach Sales Co., we present 
Otto Tappehorn, fixture man; C. J. Leesman, sales manager; Fred Thoeny, 
Wadsworth Electric; Robert Williams and Bill Stroube, counter salesmen. 
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TODAY — 4 Ways to Get 
Helpful Information FAST... 


1 YOUR HAZARD REPRESEN- 
TATIVE.. . this long experienced 


electrical expert lives near you, tatiana 0 fi 


call on him for help (without 


obligation) any time you want it 
...0on any type of job. 
a 
Insulated Wires 
and Cables 










2 HAZARD BOOKLETS—BUL- 
LETINS—CATALOGS... are all 
crammed with facts, diagrams, 
pictures, code requirements—real 
help in making sure you’re getting 
the right wire for every job. Write 
us for any you want. 1942 Elec- 
trical Buyers Reference alsocarries 
helpful facts on HAZARD Wires 
and Cables on pages 103-106. 















3 YOUR OWN SUPPLY HOUSE 
... they are always ready to fur- 
nish specifications, prices or any 
information possible that will 
assist you in making every job 
successful. 











4 YOUR HAZARD DISTRICT 







OFFICE . . . write, telephone or 
telegraph the nearest following 
office. It is there to assist you in 
any way possible. 


WITH THE DAILY SCENE 
CHANGING so rapidly because of war, 
you will find it . . . more than ever... 
worth your while to check the above 








sources of information and news when 
planning a job. Although our factory is 
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NOTICE TO WHOLESALER’S 
SALESMEN—tThis ad is appearing 
shortly in all leading electrical maga- 
zines. Be sure your customers see it. 
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Reed, GE Chairman, 
Heads WPB Branches 


Phillip D. Reed, chairman of the 

ird of directors of the General Elec- 

c Company, will head the Industrial 

inches in the Division of Industrial 
Operations of the new War Produc- 
tion Board, according to an announce- 

nt made by J. S. Knowlson, Director 
f the Division. 

Mr. Reed joined the legal staff of 
the General Electric Company in 1926, 

llowing his graduation from the law 
school of Fordham University. He 

came assistant to the president and 
member of the board of directors in 
1937, and chairman of the board in 
1940. 

He was made Senior Consultant in 
the Priorities Division of OPM in 
February, 1941. In July he became 
Deputy Director of the Industrial Sub- 
livisions of the Priorities Division, 

| later became Deputy Director of 
the Materials Division. On January 
Ist, 1942, he was appointed Special 
\ssistant to the Directors General 

charge of Industrial Branches. His 
ew position on the War Production 
Board will involve similar duties. 








THE IRON CITY wholesaler, W. I. 
Bickford, who today acts as district 
manager for Wesco at Pittsburgh. 





1T THE 


WHEEL 
Pittsburgh, is 


of Doubleday 


George Provst. 


‘ Till, 


Vot only knows electrical wholesaling 
but also the steel industry. 
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HONORARY life membership cer- 
tificate in the International Municipal 
Signal Association is presented to 
Howard H. Weber, commercial en- 


gineer of the U.S. Rubber Company. 
Jay B. Franke, president of the as- 
sociation, makes the presentation, 
Irwin Shulsinger, secretary, looks on. 





ew Surface Wiring System 
Of Plastic Sections Announced 


Outlets provided every 8 inches 


in continuous run of inter- 


locking plastic sections. New company, Pierce Laboratories, Inc., 


with many familiar faces on the staff, is already in production 


NEW surface wiring system with 

interlocking plastic sections is be- 
ing introduced as another aid in pro- 
viding convenient and adequate wiring 
for factories, offices, stores and homes. 
The system, called the “Pierceway”, 
is made by the Pierce Laboratories, 
Inc., Summit, N. J., under license ar- 
rangement with the John B. Pierce 
Foundation, and will be distributed 
through electrical wholesalers. 

Sixteen-inch sections of plastic-en- 
closed copper conductor, each with a 
male and a female end, join together 
to provide any number of outlets, each 
8 inches apart. No wiring within or 
between outlet sections is 
Intersectional connections are made by 
joining the sections. End caps are 
provided to close off the circuit at the 
end of any run. The feed section is 
identical with the outlet section, except 
for a removable cover and provision 
inside for connecting to the supply 
line. This feed section can be placed 


necessary. 


anywhere in a run of outlets, with the 
outlet sections feeding out of either or 
both ends. 

Pierce Laboratories, Inc., is a new 
manutacturer organized to produce 
this wiring system. Heading the new 
concern is J. F. O’Brien, president, 
who is also general manager of the 
John B. Pierce Foundation for low- 
cost housing research. After World 
War I, Mr. O’Brien was with the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, holding 
ior many years the position of man- 
ager of advertising. He is a member 
of I.E.S., the New York Electrical 
and Gas Association, and other orga 
He won the James H. Mc- 
Award in 1935 for his contribu- 
tion in promoting the “Better Light— 
Better Sight” Campaign. 

\ppointed as vice president of Pierce 
Laboratories is V. 
formerly vice president of 
Metal and, until 
m page Os) 


izations. 
Graw 


A. Gwver who was 
Reynolds 
Company 
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recently, 














RENEWABLE FUSES 


which protect your plant from needless shutdowns and delays. SHUR-LAG fuses are the 


simplest, sturdiest, and most serviceable time-lag fuses made, the quickest and easiest to | 
renew, the most economical to use, the most efficient in operation and protection. Get 


the full story about them from your dealer today, or write for our Bulletin 400. 


THE CHASE-SHAWMUT COMPANY} 
NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS# 
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One sure way to avoid headaches is to push Hygrade 
fluorescent lighting. For then you're selling a unit 
package — lamps, starters, sockets, fixtures — all made 


and all backed by Hygrade. 
You're selling 


—lamps that maintain uniformly 
better light for longer periods 


—starters that start and re-start with 
unequalled efficiency 


—fixtures designed to meet a wide 
range of lighting needs 


—sockets that can’t be beat for easy 
use and durability 


—all parts engineered to work to- 
gether for maximum effectiveness. 


Best of all, if the installation doesn’t prove entirely 
Satisfactory to the customer, you're out from under 


+ because we guarantee the results. 


So why not let our name, as established by 40 years 
pf success and research in lighting, stand behind you 





n every sale you make? You'll not only step up 






Present profits — your reputation will grow — along 





With ours —as an authority in the rapidly growing 





NY] 





y 194 


ield of fluorescent lighting. 






The End of “‘End Bands”’ 


One of the latest achievements of Hygrade’s research en- 
gineers has been the virtual elimination of “end bands,” 











those dark rings which frequently appear near the ends of 
ordinary lamps. In Hygrade lamps, darkening is scarcely 
visible even after months of service. This exclusive develop- 
ment gives Hygrade lamps maximum light output from end 
to end for the whole of their useful life. 





NEARLY 100 PATENTS PROTECT HYGRADE 
LIGHTING PRODUCTS! Extraordinary lighting efficiencies 
are obtained in Hygrade Fluorescent Lamps by tuning the ultra- 
violet energy to the 2537 Angstrom Units wave length effective in 
causing the porous film (Hygrade Patent No. 2,096,693) to generate 
light as shown in Hygrade-controlled Patent No. 2,126,787. Hygrade 
products are exclusively protected by a large number of other 
patents, including No. 2,201,817 and No. 1,982,821. 


Hygrade Miralumes incorporate the high power factor, low strob- 
oscopic circuit described in Hygrade patent 2,195,114 and the quick, 
trouble-free starting described in Hygrade patent 2,195,115. Practical 
design features that meet the specific needs of industrial and com- 
mercial light users are described in Hygrade patents D-120,563, 
D-122,145, D-122,236, and D-122,903. : 











“Everything: that’s finest in fluorescent” 


uC LHYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 


Salem, Mass. 


_ Manufacturers of Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Starters, Sockets and Sylvania Radio Tubes 
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the full story about them from your dealer today, or write for our Bulletin 400. viel 
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Pield of fluorescent lighting. 









One sure way to avoid headaches is to push Hygrade 
fluorescent lighting. For then you're selling a unit 
package — lamps, starters, sockets, fixtures — all made 
and all backed by Hygrade. 


You're selling 


—lamps that maintain uniformly 
better light for longer periods 


—starters that start and re-start with 
unequalled efficiency 


—fixtures designed to meet a wide 
range of lighting needs 


—sockets that can’t be beat for easy 
use and durability 


—all parts engineered to work to- 
gether for maximum effectiveness. 


{Best of all, if the installation doesn’t prove entirely 


q . 
isatisfactory to the customer, you’re out from under 
\— because we guarantee the results. 


‘So why not let our name, as established by 40 years 
yor success and research in lighting, stand behind you 
jon every sale you make? You'll not only step up 






present profits — your reputation will grow — along 






vith ours —as an authority in the rapidly growing 


The End of “‘End Bands”’ 


One of the latest achievements of Hygrade’s research en- 
gineers has been the virtual elimination of “end bands,” 











those dark rings which frequently appear near the ends of 
ordinary lamps. In Hygrade lamps, darkening is scarcely 
visible even after months of service. This exclusive develop- 
ment gives Hygrade lamps maximum light output from end 
to end for the whole of their useful life. 





NEARLY 100 PATENTS PROTECT HYGRADE 
LIGHTING PRODUCTS! Extraordinary lighting efficiencies 
are obtained in Hygrade Fluorescent Lamps by tuning the ultra- 
violet energy to the 2537 Angstrom Units wave length effective in 
causing the porous film (Hygrade Patent No. 2,096,693) to generate 
light as shown in Hygrade-controlled Patent No. 2,126,787. Hygrade 
products are exclusively protected by a large number of other 
patents, including No. 2,201,817 and No. 1,982,821. 


Hygrade Miralumes incorporate the high power factor, low strob- 
oscopic circuit described in Hygrade patent 2,195,114 and the quick, 
trouble-free starting described in Hygrade patent 2,195,115. Practical 
design features that meet the specific needs of industrial and com- 
mercial light users are described in Hygrade patents D-120,563, 
D-122,145, D-122,236, and D-122,903. 











“Everything that’s finest in fluorescent” 


}HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORPORATION 


Salem, Mass. 


| Manufacturers of Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fivorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Starters, Sockets and Sylvania Radio Tubes 





()f Sabotage Prevention 


By Edwin Laird Cady 


Tips on War-time Selling 


Kill the answer “Yes but—” by presenting not a theory 


but a specific plan which fits your customer’s particular 


needs, point out its money-saving, as well as protective value 





confidence 


on a howitzer faster 


that all 


and better 


safety 


measures 


have 


been 


because he works under 


taken. 


Here a skilled workman cuts 





From coast to coast, men back of war production lines will buy all available 
safeguards or speed-up devices. 


thread sections 


good light and with 


G.E . 


Photo 


VERYBODY agrees that spies 

are bad for factories at work 

on national defense orders. And 
by “spies” I mean everything from 
the highly-paid highly-capable sabo- 
teurs engaged by foreign govern- 
ments to the “nuts” who use the 
present high pressure production 
conditions as chances to “cet 
square” with bosses. 

the trouble is, too many anti-spy 
recommendations are countered 
with ‘“‘yes buts” 

“Yes but’ our people are too 
smart—no spy could get away with 
that stuff in our plant. “Yes but” 
the money needed for floodlighting 
could be better spent on new lathe 
chucks. “Yes but” our safety engi- 
neer has too many ideas about elec- 
trically operated guards anyway. 

There are sweet orders to be 
taken, and patriotic duties to be 
done, by countering those “‘yes buts”’ 
with stronger ones. “Yes but” mod- 
ern spies are no dopes, and if a 
plant has a weakness they will find 
it. “Yes but” a fire costs more than 
a floodlight. Best of all: “yes but” 
this protective equipment would be 
profitable even if there were no 
spies. 

Prevention is better than cor- 
rection. Anyone will admit that 
truth about the work of spies. And 
when you can prove that prevention 
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production line. 


shows profits in its own right, buy- 
ers listen closely. 

Planning to protect a_ plant 
against spies can be no haphazard 
business. Most “sample” plans show 
what to do about a huge factory 
which is isolated in the middle of a 
ten acre lot—the easiest of “ail set- 
ups to protect. But your customers 
are more likely to be in lofts, or in 
the middles of city blocks, or other- 
wise so located that they cannot 
build their protection plans within 
high wire fences. Protective 
schemes then, must be peculiar to 
individual factories. 

To get your share of the pro- 
tective equipment business, you may 
need your own plan in regard to 
each customer and prospect. You 
should think first in terms of men 
to see, second of plant functions or 
lepartments, and third of products 
to sell. The men come first. 

The first man to see, is the Pur- 
hasing Agent. Tell him frankly 
hat you want to think about the 
lectrical side of his anti-spy prob- 
‘m. He is listening to sales talks 
n plant protection all day, so he 
nows what is going on. He has 


“LIGHT BUOYS” OF THE AIRWAYS these big 36-in. 
double-end rotating beacons are shown coming off the 
Designed to guide night-flying airmen. 
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inghouse Photo) 


ideas of his own and might want 
you to help carry them out. He is 
worried about some of the “yes 
buts” which are keeping good equip- 
ment out of the plant, and that’s 
why he would welcome from you 
concrete suggestions about 
overcoming them. He knows who 
in the plant is trying to do what. 
And, if you have not already done 
so, you had better sell yourself to 
the P.A. anyway, for it will become 
steadily harder to see anyone else 
unless he gets you a pass. 

After the P.A., talk to the elec- 
trician, or the electrical contractor 


some 


if one is in the picture. 

The electrician may be trying to 
get the kind of wiring to which con- 
nections can be made anywhere and 
any time, or the kind which is con- 
cealed, or a combination. Here you 
can reverse the usual technique; he 
probably has talked the profit angle 
out thoroughly, so show that spies 
will not attack wiring which is in 
plain sight, or else show devices 
which prevent or detect tampering 
with concealed wiring. 

He wants more instruments, and 
his appropriations are held up. Put 





Each one uses a 1,000 watt lamp that throws a 1,800,000 
candlepower beam in two directions simultaneously. (West- 





sales talks in his mouth; the instru- 
ment which finds overloads or leaks 
will disclose the first evidences of 
tampering. He wants better lights ; 
so show him the profits, then give 
him the slogan that “spies, like rats, 
prefer dark places.” 

Nearly everything discussed with 
other executives will have to be re- 
discussed with the electrician and 
the P.A.., 
go on to other men. 

One fellow with whom you prob- 
ably never have bothered much, is 
the head of the Plant Police. For 
brevity we will call him the “Cap- 
tain”’. 

The captain, in all probability, 


so your planning may well 


will be well grounded in electricity. 
He may have complete power to get 
anything he wants, or he may only 
recommend. If he does not under- 
stand electricity itself, he will grasp 
the effects of electrical devices upon 
protection. And he will listen. 

Do not ask pointed questions of 
the captain, nor try to pump him by 
getting him talking. Take him seri- 
ously ; let him make all of the “wise 
cracks” unless he definitely shows 
that he wants you to tell a joke just 
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Motors make the wheels go round, and men and machines are safeguarded 





so that small motors at this Westinghouse plant in Lima, Ohio will roll off 
the lines even faster. Here seam welding joins the two halves of the motor 


on a semi-automatic machine. 








to put yourself at ease. Do not mind 


if he seems a bit chilly; it is his 
| business to be 


protessiona unre- 


sponsive. If he wants to stall you 
otf, he probably will do so by telling 
long winded stories of his career, in 
which case you will know you have 
overstepped the bounds and_ had 
better plan another interview with 
him. 

Talk to the captain, not in terms 
of how your products work, but 
what they will do. 

Floodlighting the grounds, etc., is 
an obvious protection. But tell the 
captain about better lights for locker 
rooms, rest rooms, storage rooms, 
tool rooms, and other places where 
dark corners often have been per- 
mitted in the past. 

Tell the captain about lockable 
electrical equipment such = as 
switches, panels, automatic controls, 
remote controls, fire pump enclos 
ures, and the like. He knows about 
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locks, and he likes them. 

Talk to the captain about tell-tales 
and alarms for doors, gates, remote 
controls, automatic mechanisms, 
and so on. Tell him about the “‘elec- 
tric eye’ and its hundreds of uses 
lor protection. He might like to be 
sure he knows when coal chutes, 
side walk elevator doors, windows 
opening on the street, etc., 


And he 


to ‘know 


are open. 
might want his watchmen 
what power switches are 
closed. 

Remote controls can be safety de 
vices, especially for conveyors, ex- 
haust fans, emergency lights, fire 
doors or guards, and gates. The 
captain can tell you stories of the 
bandits who entered a plant by first 
holding up the lone guard at a gate 
in the fence, when that gate might 
better have been operated by a 
motor with remote control station 
located within the plant. 


The plant telephone system usu- 
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ally is very important to the cay 





tain. He needs to be able to identii 
his men by their voices and to ca 
anv or all of them at a second’ 
Here, as with much othe 





notice. 
equipment, you can make a friend ¢ 
the captain by helping him to ki 
the “yes buts” which he is facing 
Without expecting him to under 
stand technical points or to take 

hand in production problems, sho 
him that you will tell other execu 
tives how this equipment can sav 
money as well as add protection. 

Next in line is the Safety Engi 
neer. 

There is no need to tell this mai 
that spies dearly love to turn small 
fire or accident hazards into big 
ones, for he sits up nights to worry, 
about this point. He too will go to 
the bat for photoelectric safety de 
detectors, automatic 
alarms for noxious gas concentra 
tions, and the like. 


vices, fire 


Tell the safety engineer how bet 
ter electric welding equipment, plus 
better portable powered tools, can 








These 75-mm pack howitzers are being 
produced in a former G.E.’s electric 
plant, where defense 
called for a minimum of retooling. 





railway motors 




























































































































































































elp him to get better guards made 


less money. He may not buy 
ese tools, but he surely can put 
sales into motion for you. 

The plant maintenance man, or 
will have plant cleanli- 
ess in his charge. He knows that 
spies like to use dirt and debris to 


» “Super.” 


over their slow acting acids, their 
hombs, etc. Therefore he is trying 
to get more portable powered equip- 
ent for cleaning and painting, as 
well as for repairing. 

More than anyone else, the plant 
jaintenance man is up against the 
His department, un- 
fortunately, comes under the head- 
ing of “non productive labor and 
equipment.’ So find reasons and 


“ves buts”. 


proofs regarding the ways the equip- 
nent he needs will make money 
now, and will keep on making money 
later. You will need his friendship 
when war production has become 
only a memory. 

Personnel 
Cafe- 
terias are being built or relocated 


In many cases the 


Manager will be important. 


within plants, so workers do not 
have to cross dangerous floor areas 
to reach them, nor to go outside of 
the plants for meals. They offer 
swell chances to sell electric ranges, 
stoves, grilles, toasters, space heat- 
ers, air conditioning units, fans, and 
the like. There, too, will be some 
“ves buts” to be killed. Talk to the 
P.M. in terms of public relations, 
and personnel relations. Many a 
plant restaurant is run by the em- 
ployees themselves for the profit of 
funds” and the 
like, and in such cases you can talk 


“sickness benefit 


about the profitability of superior 
equipment. 

There may be a Chief Storekeeper 
in charge of warehouses. tool cribs 
and the like. In 
there are noisy alarms to be sounded 


some _ factories 


by any employee who comes to the 
store room and does not find anyone 
in attendance there. Such alarms 
kill their own “yes buts”, for they 
prevent holding up important ma- 
chines while tool or supplies room 
men waste time, and they keep 


War production calls for tools to speed the job—whether they are part of a big 
installation like that of the DeVilbiss rotary-type automatic spray painting machines 
for shells which are shown here, or lighter portable electric tools which the 


wholesaler’s salesman has to sell. 
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spies from getting into these all im- 
portant places. 

The storekeeper may also set 
orders for better lighting into mo- 
tion. 

Production Managers and_ indi- 
vidual foremen can be useful. One 
electrical 
wholesalers salesman, then showed 


of them talked to an 
his chief that lockable controls*on 
heating elements would beat the 
spies and would prevent overheat- 
ing of work by inexperienced em- 
plovees. The sale was made. 

The Inspection Engineer should 
not be overlooked. 

In one plant the [.E. 
electric meters at every step along 
He pointed out 
that with electrical tests made this 


installed 
the assembly line. 


often, no electrically sabotaged part 
can get bevond the spy who did the 
dirty work. Then he killed the “yes 
buts” by showing that this proced- 
ure Would stop faulty sub assem- 
blies at the earliest possible points, 
and would pay for itself by waste 
prevention. 

Frequent inspection is the great- 
est protection against spies. You 
may not be able to show how elec- 
trical devices can solve all of the 
problems, but you can show the 
engineer what you have and what 
it can do, and let him work out his 
own applications. And you can find 
out what he wants to ask the sales 
engineers of the manufacturers 
whose lines you carry. 

Watch for new photographic de- 
partments. Defense plants are 
taking pictures of employees, ma- 
chine set ups, wiring installations, 
lighting conditions, pipe lines, and 
anything which might have to be 
identified to see if it had been tam- 
pered with. There special lighting 
equipment lamps and other supplies 
are to be sold. 

Take an inventory of the supplies 
needed, and try to reduce them to 
standards for each plant vou cover. 
Then the plant inventories can be 
lower and your service can be 
swifter. Your own service is the 
best killer of the “yes buts.” 

Last of all, do not forget to shut 
up. The more you know about anti- 
spy plans, the less you are free to 
talk. This warning may sound fool- 
ish, but next to the “ves buts”, 
unwarranted gossip is the best 


friend of the spy. 








Sell Protective Lighting 


By F. M. Spaugh* 


or Safer War Production 


With thousands of small industrials now getting into war 


production, an up-to-the-minute checkup on protective lighting 


prospects will uncover a surprising amount of potential business 





NUMBER of articles have ap- 

peared in W HOLESALER’S SALES- 

MAN recently on the subject 
of protective lighting. These arti- 
cles, for the most part, have pointed 
out why protective lighting is 
needed for industrial plants and util- 
ities, and have explained the do’s and 
don’t’s, or methods, of applying such 
lighting. Now might be a good 
time, therefore, for the electrical 
wholesaler and his salesman to check 
up and see what they have done 
about this ever-expanding business. 

The idea of protective lighting 
will not sell itself, despite the fact 
that it is endorsed by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other 
government bodies. The electrical 
wholesaler and his salesmen, with 
the aid of equipment manufacturers, 
must help sell the idea to thousands 
of industrial plants, particularly the 
smaller ones. 

What have you done to sell the 
idea? We might just as well begin 
by asking this and a few more ques 
tions which, at the same time, will 


act as suggestions. 
Suggestions 


Have you surveyed your terri- 
tory for protective lighting pros- 


pects? In other words, do you have 


* Lighting Division, General Electric Co. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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a good idea of your potential busi- 
ness in this new field? If you 
haven't made such a survey, the re- 
sults may surprise you. 

How long ago was this survey 
made? Possibly it was made before 
the idea of sub-contracting of gov- 
ernment defense business. This 
plan now has added thousands of 
small industrials to the defense pro- 
gram and made them excellent pro- 
tective lighting prospects. 

Have you contacted all prospects ? 
This may seem a strange question, 
but I might add another and ask 
you how many times you have con- 
tacted these prospects ? 

Do you offer to submit a protec- 
tive lighting plan showing the 
prospect’s specific needs? Or are 
you inclined to talk in generalities 
and never get down to “brass tacks” 
as far as the prospect is concerned. 
Experience has demonstrated that 
the surest way of making a sale is, to 
present a definite proposition so that 
the prospect is convinced you know 
what you are talking about and so 
that all he has to do is sign an order. 

Do you check upon the latest 
methods of protective lighting and 
report these ideas to your potential 
customers? The reason for this 
question is that the early plans for 
protective lighting have now given 
way to newer, more practical, less 
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Black night or heavy storm will find 
these floodlights on guard. Three types 
of protective lighting luminaires available 
for sale by wholesalers. 





expensive but nevertheless effective 
systems. 

Do you offer to show your po- 
tential customer the results of other 
protective lighting systems installed 
in your territory? Nothing sells 
quite like demonstration of the prod- 
uct. 

Have you a continuous promo- 
tional plan for protective lighting, 
including such items as_ periodic 
salesman checkups, direct mail pro- 
motion, etc.? Or are you depend- 
ing on the government or some other 
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agency to sell this item along with 
other protective measures ? 


A Customer Tomorrow 


It is well to remember that an 
industrial plant manager may not 
consider himself in need of protec- 
tive lighting today, but tomorrow 
that situation may change with the 
receipt of government business. With 
such business, he is more or less 
obligated to provide new and addi- 
tional precautions which were not 
thought necessary for his regular 
line of business. The reason is that 
the plant or factory has become a 
part of the chain of defense organi- 
zations which must not be 
taged. 

Admittedly, on the first contact, 
the potential customer may be in- 


sabo- 


Yard areas, walls, passageways between buildings, should be 


lighted so that there will be no cover for the intruder. 
ing units should be beyond the reach of saboteurs, wiring 
adequately protected against damage. (G.E. Photos) 


bearing manufacturer who was los- 
ing bearings. It seems his factory 
on one side was very near the side- 
walk, and some workers were regu- 
larly tossing bearings out the win- 
dows at night. These bearings in 
turn were picked up by confederates 
who “just happened” along the 
street at the right time. Installation 
of a system of lights on the street 
side of the building practically elimi- 
nated such thefts. 

So you can see that sabotage, or 
the prevention thereof, is not the 
only reason for installing protective 
lighting. In another case, workmen 
were sneaking small motors out the 
back door of a storehouse which 
bordered on an alley. Protective 
lighting again came to the rescue 
and such thievery has ceased at this 
plant. 


Light- 


intruder, puts the guard in protecting shadow. 
light would show up even a small moving object without mercy. 
Note continuity and overlapping areas of illumination. 


will materially aid the trespasser. 

Consider this important, yet often 
forgotten element, the effect pro- 
duced when one or more lamps fail. 
If the designer overlooks this point, 
the amount of overlapping light pro- 
duced by the luminaires is disre- 
garded. For example, a system may 
be designed, and luminaires chosen, 
for installation 125 or 150 feet apart, 
and directed toward the fence line. 
With all lamps burning, these lumi- 
naires may produce the necessary 
light to illuminate adequately the 
space between them, as well as the 
area beyond the fence. But these 
same luminaires, unless they have 
the right distribution, may fail com- 
pletely to produce sufficient light 
for adequate protection between 
them when one of the lamps fail, and 
the distance between luminaires is 





Light directed toward the fence line turns glare against the 


The blaze of 
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clined to “pooh-pooh” the idea. Or 
he may have “a darn good lighting 
3ut the proper attack will 
convince him that protective light- 
ing is needed. Reference to what 
other plants are doing in this regard, 
plus the recommendations of the 
government, will usually make him 
give 


system.” 


serious consideration to the 
subject. 

If you can obtain access to rec- 
ords of stolen products, tools, etc., 
this may prove another powerful 
sales argument as in the case of the 
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As to the argument, “We already 
have a good lighting system,” it 
might be well to ask permission to 
examine the system. Such inspec- 
tion usually will uncover a number 
of points which should be corrected 
or improved. For example, protec- 
tive fence lighting should be designed 
to make visible at all times, under 
all conditions, persons approaching 
as well as scaling or cutting through 
the fence. Obvious as this may seem, 
the designers of such systems often 
overlook elements which actually 


doubled, leaving dangerous large 
unlighted areas. 

These and the other points ex- 
plained in previous articles will en- 
able you to impress the customer 
with the fact that you know your 
business, and are, therefore, capable 
of providing him with an adequate 
protective lighting system. 

You are rendering your govern- 
ment, also your customers, a valu- 
able service in promoting and rec- 
ommending adequate anti-sabotage 
lighting. 









Selling Voice 


By L. A. Randall’ 











Unit above is particularly suited to applications where appear- 
ance, as well as operating convenience, are important factors. 
Annunciator system identifies station if call comes in when no 
one was there. (Webster Electric Company photo) A good-sized 
voice amplification system may call for a control unit like that 
at the right. (Stromberg Carlson photo) 































© meet war production de 

mands, industrial plants are in 

the market for any device that 
will help solve two most pressing 
problems—how to bring goods off 
production lines even faster, and how 
to assure safety for both workers and 
plants from sabotage attempts. If the 
device does that kind of a job, there 
won't be much quibbling about price, 
hecause performance is the thing 
that counts today. 

Wholesaler’s salesmen, who real 
ize what that fact means in building 
sales of some of the more specialized 
lines they carry, will promote those 
lines aggressively and thus increase 
their volume and profits. 

Voice 


equipment helps directly in solving 


amplifying and paging 


two of those pressing problems 
which industry is facing. It adds 
productive minutes, or more than 
minutes, to the time of workers all 


along the line—from the top execu 


*Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Wanufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y 
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tive down to the man in the shop. 
It gives protection before the sabo- 
teur gets into action, and provides 
immediate, on the spot, executive 
control after an attempt at sabotage 
has been made. 

Among the ways in which voice 
amplifying and paging equipment 
speeds production are the following: 

1. Gives executives instantaneous 

and direct contact with vari- 
ous departments. 


2. Locates maintenance men 
quickly and prevents costly 
production tie-ups. 

3. Directs stock chasers when 


component parts get low on 
the production line. 

4. Brings relief operators to the 
required machine. 


sn 


Provides fatigue relieving 
music wherever wanted and at 
correct intervals, thus indi- 
rectly speeding production. 


6. Helps locate key men quickly. 


\When an emergency arises, these 


systems provide added protection. 
Chey direct safety crews to the trou 





ble quickly, tell them what kind of 
an emergency to expect, prevent 
panics by directing workers away 
from the trouble. 

Prompt action at the right time 
has saved many a plant and count- 
less lives. A calm reassuring voice 
coming over the speaker system and 
easily heard above the din of the 
shop is far superior and more effec 
tive than orders shouted by an indi 
vidual in noisy surroundings and 
easily misinterpreted in the excite- 
ment. 

Systems can be set up for indi 
vidual, localized operations or so 
they will carry directions and orders 
to a whole plant area. They are 
flexible in the service they offer 
since volume is adjustable to rise 
above the noise level of the area 
where used. 

Where plants are actively en- 
eaged in producing defense prod 
ucts, systems can be devised wholly 
for safeguarding them from sabo- 
tage. One concern uses loud speak- 
ers located at intervals along the 
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eAmplification Helps Win This War 


For protection before the saboteur gets into action, for control 


in case of trouble, for speeded production, sell voice amplification 
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outside walls of the plant proper. 
These speakers are used at night 
only. The making 
his rounds outside the building, re- 


watchman, in 


ports back to the central guard loca- 
tion inside the building by merely 
speaking at any one of these outside 
speakers. His voice is carried to 
the central guard location, and as 
long as he reports “all’s well’ at 
each speaker location, the central 
guard station remains at ease. If 
the outside guard does not report 
into the central station, trouble is 
sensed, and additional guards are 
rushed to the point where the out- 
side guard was last heard from. In 
this way, the plant is safeguarded 
from prowlers. 
tioned that the speakers are all 
turned on in the listening position, 


It might be men- 


which really makes each speaker a 
supersensitive microphone that will 
catch even a faint whisper within its 
pick-up area, and make it possible 
to investigate any unusual noise at 
once. If the central control guard 
station wishes to talk to an outside 
guard, it can be done by means 
of a switch. 

Another type of system used at 
night is a burglar alarm. All the 
speakers located in the building can 
be left turned on in a listening posi- 
tion. Any sounds in the building 
are readily picked up and heard at 
the central guard location. Thus the 
‘rackling of flames, running water, 
vhispers, footsteps, exc... Be easily 
letected, quickly located and inves- 
tigated. A saboteur would stand 
little chance of going about his dirty 
such an electronic 
vatchdog at work. 

In other instances, plants with 


business with 


external guardhouses placed in van- 


tage points around the complete 


plant property are connected by a 
loud speaking intercommunicating 
system. Normally, the loud speaker 
in each guard station is set to the 
listening position, whereby any dis- 
turbance is quickly communicated to 
the central guard location. Orders 
can be quickly transmitted to all 
guard stations simultaneously from 
the central guard location, and a 
switch in each external guardhouse 
allows that station to signal the cen- 
tral guard location if they desire to 
talk. 

An installation of this type means 
profitable business for someone and 
involves no small amount of electri- 
cal materials. For instance, one 
such installation, recently completed 
at a large ordnance plant included 
48 high-powered reproducers and 
over 16 miles of connecting cable. 
The central control unit there is 
capable of sending out all-wave radio 
programs and phonograph or mi- 
crophone programs to all of the re- 
provides audible 
coverage over an area of more than 
30 square miles. 


yroducers, and 
| 


A large airplane factory uses intercom- 

munication as one more tool to promote 

safety and speed production. (Rauland 
Corp. photo) 













































































In installing amplifying and pag- 
ing systems for defense work, all 
wiring should be in steel conduit to 
make it difficult for any one to cut 
the speaker circuit. Each speaker 
circuit should be fused to protect the 
rest of the system from damage in 
case anyone should succeed in feed 
ing high voltage into a speaker cir- 
cuit in an endeavor to wreck the 
system. In that case, if the lines 
are fused only one speaker line 
would be put out of commission, 
and no damage to the central con- 
trol equipment or amplifiers would 
result. 

To prevent tampering, and so that 
only properly authorized 
may have access to the central con- 


pers 1s 


trol panel, it can be covered and 
locked, or if such an ambitious set- 
up is not considered necessary, it is 
possible to install a lock on the main 
switch which will prevent use by 
outsiders. 

In addition to their defense pro 
duction and protection 
amplifying systems have more than 


pur} OSES, 


paid for themselves on the indus- 
trial front by speeding up produc- 
tion and achieving quicker communi- 
cation in the normal operation of a 
plant's activities. 

In case of labor troubles they have 
been used to reason with mobs and 
pickets and to direct guard activi- 
ties in controlling strikers, 

If a salesman calling on industrial 
accounts will keep these features in 
mind and call them to the attention 
of plant engineers and superinten- 
dents, he will not only be assisting 
in speeding up defense production, 
but he will provide added protection 
for his customers’ plants, and _ all 
that while he increases his own sales 
volume. 








ime Switches 
o Scotch the Saboteur 


erve 


By F. A. Morgan” 


To sell any device, like time switches, which helps in preventing 


or detecting attempts at the starkly realistic sinister thing which is 


sabotage, is to perform a vital service to industry and our country 


N peacetime “sabotage” is just 
another word in Mr. Webster's 
best seller. Its use is confined 

mostly to the description of mali- 
cious damage done to machinery or 
industrial plants by those whose 
viewpoints differ from those of 
their employers. 

Now we are at war, and like the 
word “camouflage,” that gained pop- 
ular usage during the previous 
World War, the word “sabotage” is 
on every tongue. It is more than a 
It is a symbol for starkly 
realistic, sinister things ; as insidious 
as the undermining “Fifth Column” 


word! 


activities that it implies! 

The wholesaler’s salesman who 
works with industrials in an effort 
to stop sabotage activities is not just 
making a profit for himself and his 
company. He is performing a vital 
service to industry as that will con- 
tribute concretely toward our win- 
ning this war. 

Obviously, any device, or any 
method, that will aid in the preven- 
tion or detection of sabotage, is of 
immediate interest to governmental 
departments, as well as to every in- 
dustrial customer on a wholesaler’s 
salesman’s route of call. That is 
why automatic timing devices stand 
high among electrical products 
which are of value to industry in 
this connection. 

Their most simple form, probably, 

* Automatic Electric Mfg. Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 


is in the use of a time switch, or 
time clock, which is connected into 
the electrical lighting circuit. This 
can be set for adjustable periods cor- 
responding to the daylight hours of 
the varying seasons. It will turn 
the lights on automatically at the 
time for which it is set, and then 
turn them off automatically at any 
later time desired. This can be used 
for keeping premises or building 
interiors well lighted automatically 
for a few hours in the evening and 
early morning, or for the operation 
of lights throughout all hours of 
dusk and darkness. 
switches usually are equipped with 
synchronous, _ self-starting motors 
and will keep accurate time in much 
the same manner as an electric wall 
or desk clock. 

Units of this type, range in ca- 
pacity for handling an electrical 
load from a few hundred watts on 
up to 66,000 watts. If used with 
relays or contactors, such as on 


These time 


street-lighting systems, there is 
hardly any limit to the load that 
can be handled. 

There are a number of variations 
of timing devices for use in connec- 
tion with lighting systems. One of 
these is for turning on the lights in 
various parts of a building, or on 
various floors, on some schedule. 

\nother form of lighting control 
of interest is an emergency auxiliary 
Whenever the 
electrical current fails, either through 


lighting system. 


an outside or a normal interruption 
on the power line, or by reason of 
the power lines being cut intention- 
ally, the emergency lighting system 
will turn on. This is accomplished 
with a special timing device con- 
trolling a trickle charge on a direct- 
current storage battery. The tim- 
ing device automatically keeps the 
battery fully charged each day as 





Time switch controls for protective lighting 
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long as it is provided with a source 
of alternating current. The source 
of alternating current, however, has 
another function. The equipment 
includes a relay that is normally 
closed. It will remain open, though, 
as long as it is energized with the 
supply of alternating current. The 
instant this a.c. is interrupted, from 
any reason or cause, the relay will 
close, and close a circuit from the 
direct current storage battery to a 
direct current flood light. This light 
will then remain on until the a.c. is 
restored to the relay, or the battery 
is discharged. Instead of a flood 
light, of course, an alarm bell oper- 
ating on direct current of the volt- 
age provided by the battery system 
can be used, so that when the a.c. 
wires are cut, the alarm will sound. 

There are a number of other uses 
for time switches other than the con- 
trol of lighting systems. They can 
be used to control the flow of cur- 
rent in any electrical circuit, such 
as that to time locks on safes and 
vaults, to ovens and motors, to 
electrically operated and electrically 
locked doors and gates, to heating 
plants, microphone systems picking 
up sounds in some remote place. 
burglar alarm systems, sound broad- 
casting and amplifying equipment, 





and other similar protective equip- 
ment run on selective schedules. 

Interval timers or process timers 
are also used in somewhat these 
same connections for controlling the 
operating time on any process to pre- 
vent spoilage by over-processing or 
under-processing, either through 
carelessness or intent, or just the 
“human element” factor. This ap- 
plies to all industrial processes that 
must be time-controlled, or which 
should or could be automatically 
controlled to advantage. 

For such application, there are 
several types of interval timers on 
the market. One of these is reset 
by hand by an operator for each 
operation or process to be timed; 
and another resets itself automati- 
cally to the starting position ready 
for the next operation at the touch 
of a button, or for continuously 
repeating performances. Such types 
can be obtained for any desired 
cycle of time and to perform any 
desired specified function. 

In the prevention of sabotage, the 
interval timer with automatic reset 
has been found very useful. A night 
watchman usually makes his rounds 
on a fairly fixed schedule, this 
might be once in each hour. An 
interval timer is installed at some 


convenient point, or a number of 
them at various points, and the 
timer connected into an alarm sys- 
tem. Each time the watchman passes 
the timer, he would be required to 


push its control button. This would 
automatically reset it to the starting 
position where it would begin its 
cycle of operation over again. This 
button would have to be pressed 
once in less than 60 minutes. If 
this is not done, the timer will com- 
plete its entire cycle and at the end 
of the time for which it was set will 
close a circuit to an alarm system. In 
this way, if something happens to 
the watchman, either accidentally or 
on purpose, an alarm will be sounded 
automatically within a short while, 
giving notice that something is, or 
has gone wrong. 

Many similar uses for time con- 
trol devices, both for general appli- 
cation and in protection against sa- 
botage, can be worked out. The 
wholesaler’s salesman who uses 
common sense reasoning and a little 
imagination, can figure out a num- 
ber of adaptations for such units, 
and suggest them to his industrial 
accounts. By cooperating with the 
manufacturers of these devices con- 
siderable help can be obtained in 
satisfying individual requirements. 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL USES OF TIME SWITCHES AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 





Action Signs and Displays 

Advertising Displays 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Airport Lighting 

Airway and Airport Beacons 

Alarm Signals 

Alternators 

Appliance Outlets 

Automatic Organ and Piano Pro- 
grams 

“Automatic Watchman” System 


Backbars 

Baking Processes 

Ballroom Lighting 

Battery Charging 

Bells, Horns, Signals, Sirens 
Billboards 

Blowers 

Blower Systems 

“Breather” or “Fan’’ Actions 
Bulletin Boards 


Chemiculture 

Chimes 

Chime Systems 

Church Bulletin Boards 
Coal Stokers 

Coffee and Peanut Roasters 
Color Change Operations 
Commercial Exhibits 
Compressors 

Convention Displays 
onveyors 


Conveyor Systems 
Cranberry Vibrators—Packing 
Curing Processes 


Dioramas 

Dipping and Dyeing Processes 
Display Showcases 

Door Controls—Electric 
Dough Mixers 


Electric and Gaseous Tube Signs 
Electric Cookers 

Electric Fountains 

Electric Refrigerator Defrosting 
Engraving Processes 

Expositions 


Factory Lighting 
Fans—Attic and Exhaust 
Fire Alarms 

Flood Lighting 

Fog Horns 

Fruit Packing 


Glue Pots—Electric 
Greenhouse Lights 


Hall Lights — Apartment and 
Hotel 

Heating Equipment—Oil and Gas 

Heat Treating 

Highway Warnings 

Hot Water Heaters—Electric 

Hydraulic Presses 





Ice Cream Freezing Equipment 
Injectors 
Intermittent Testing 


Laundry Equipment—Commercial 
Lighthouse Beacons 
Linotype Machines 


Motor Reverses 


Oil Well Pumps 
Ovens—Electric 


Paint Agitators 

Panoramas 

Park and Playground Lights 
Photograph and Snapshot Printers 
Photograph Enlargers 

Plastic Molding 

Poultry House Lighting 

Prize Fight Timing 

Pumps and Motors 


Railway Station Platforms— 
Suburban 

Record Player Programs 

Refrigerator Defrosting 

Rubber Tempering 

Running Water Effects 


Safes and Vaults—Time Lock 
Sales Demonstrations 
Samplers 


Shooting Arrow Action 

Shower of Light Effects 

Signal and Alarm Systems 
Signs—Incandescent and Neon 
Spectacular Displays 

Spellers 

Sports Timing 

Sprinkling Systems 

Street Lighting Systems 
Sunbursts 


Therapeutic Equipment 

Time Controlled Manufacturing 
Processes 

Time Signals 

Tire Molding 

Traffic Signals 

Traveling Borders 


Valves—Solenoid 
Valve Systems 
Ventilating Systems. 
Vibrators 

Violet Ray Equipment 


Water Softening Equipment 
Window Displays 

Window Lights 

X-Ray Equipment 


Yard Lighting Systems 
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Production Requirements Plan 


New for 1942, probably due for some revision by the newly created War Pro- 


duction Board, the Production Requirement Plan simplifies some steps for 
wholesalers, but each manufacturer has seven big pages of forms to fill out 








HOLESALERS must. study 
carefully the new Production 
Requirements priority system, 
which became operative with the first 
Year, 1942. 


[ssentially this is a vastly broadened 


quarter of the New 


Defense Supplies Rating Plan, now 
obsolete. It is a streamlined pro- 
gram for granting priority aid to all 
manufacturers engaged in essential 
production who wish to operate un- 
der a single, unified procedure. 

Two major changes stand out be- 
tween DSRP and the new setup, 
popularly referred to in OPM quar- 
ters as PURP. 


(1) The plan provides one or 


Chey are: 


more ratings to a manufacturer for 
obtaining necessary raw materials to 
turn out needed products. These 
ratings will be as high as required to 
meet deliveries schedules. 

(2) Ratings will be available for 
continuous use during three-month 
periods. Granted in advance of each 
quarterly period, they are designed 
to enable manufacturers to schedule 
production ahead and to be sure of 
the required steady flow of raw ma- 
terials. 

Where do wholesalers fit into this 
scheme of 


bigger and_ broader 


things? Their role is exactly th 


same as it was under DSRP, only 


now, with actual war raging be 
tween the United States and om 
enemies, this role is much more im 
portant. Now, more than before, 
it is vital for wholesalers to co- 
operate with their manufacturer 
suppliers by keeping complete 
and accurate records of the de- 
fense identity of their sales, and 
by reporting this data to manu- 
facturers regularly. 

This plan is intended to keep es 
sential products and supplies flowing 
from production lines smoothly and 
with a minimum of interference 
the requirements for war materials. 
Unless wholesalers cooperate 
fully, supply lines inevitably will 
become erratic—to the detriment 
of wholesalers themselves, manu- 
facturers and the national effort. 

OPM form PD25C remains in 
operation under the new Production 
Requirements Plan as the vehicle 
with which wholesalers report their 
ratio of defense to non-defense sales 
Form PD25D for 
use by wholesalers in obtaining ade- 
quate identification of sales from 


to manufacturers. 


their customers also remains. (See 








\Vholesaler’s Salesman, Oct. 1941, 
$3). 

Filled out PD25C forms received 

manufacturers using PURP are 

| eported by them on the revised 

Form PD25A as an integral seg- 


rly priority ratings (See form re- 


of their applications for quar- 


. produced with this article). In addi- 
r fF tion, the manufacturer supplies 
t OPM with the following data: 
(1) Dollar volume and _ percent- 
of total business scheduled for 
each forthcoming quarter in each 
ly priority rating classification from 
e- \A, through A-l-a, A-1-b, etc., A-2 
iT — downto A-10; dollar volume due the 
n- ' Army, Navy, foreign governments, 
€, for lend-lease, and for non-defense. 
O- (2) Dollar breakdown of products 
er by classification of customer or end 
te use. 
e- (3) Inventory, broken down into 
id raw materials, work in process, fin- 
u- ished stocks, supplies as of June 30, 
1940, Sept. 30, 1940 and the most 
s recent date. 
ng (4) Complete description of all 
nd classes of products manufactured. 
(3) Detailed analysis of the quan- 
ls. (tities of all raw materials contained 
ate in Materials List No. 1, which ac- 
rill companies Form PD25A, required 
nt # for the quarterly production sched- 
1u- ule. This analysis includes also a 
rt. [i statement showing the amount of 
in fe each material actually on hand, and 
ion the quantity used in the June-Sep- 
icle tember quarter of 1940. 
leir Just a simple listing of the data 
les [BR required discloses the searching an- 
for J alysis OPM now requires of manu- 
de- [— iacturers in order to insure that 
‘om § priorities go only where they are 
See } 


as 


) 


o Rating fcates, Prefere 


tobesale’ repos ane Célted here. ‘ 


needed to help the war effort or to 
maintain essential operations—an- 
other reason why wholesalers 
must keep careful and accurate 
data on their own business and 
cooperate fully in passing all per- 
tinent information along to their 
suppliers if they areto do their 
part. OPM is looking for data from 
these applications to provide a clear 
picture of existing industrial inven- 
tories and of prospective needs for 
scarce materials. The metamor- 
phosis from quasi-war to real war 
operations makes this tightening up 
essential, although this move was 
drafted before the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor touched off the powder 
keg. 

The reason OPM wants manu- 
facturer data both by 
priority classification and by end use 
is to afford a double look at each 
production schedule before assigning 
priority ratings. A manufacture of 
hack saws, for instance, might have 
few orders on his books with specific 
ratings, yet an adequate “shelf” sup- 
ply of such tools is essential if metal 
cutting is to continue uninterrupted. 
Thus, such a manufacturer might ob- 
tain a fairly high rating under 
PURP, where under the Defense 
Supplies Rating Plan he could get 
only an A-10 for such production as 
could be traced directly or indirectly 
to defense. 

OPM’s own summary of the pur- 
poses of this broad new program is 
worth studying. It says, in part: 

“In determining what priority 
may be granted to the applicant, 
the Priorities Division will take into 
account (1) the amount of defense 


segregated 


Rating Orders, & 


ot 
Yon, 
az 








or essential civilian production in- 
volved, (2) the end use of the prod- 
ucts, (3) the materials required for 
production, (4) the overall policies 
of the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board, and (5) the recommen- 
dations of the appropriate industrial 
branches of the Office of Production 
Management. 

“After considering all of these fac- 
tors, the Priorities Division will be 
able to grant the manufacturer a 
preference rating or ratings, geared 
to his needs and the importance of 
his products, which can be used con- 
tinuously over a calendar quarter to 
obtain critical materials. 

“Ratings under the new plan may 
apply to all or to any specified part 
of the producer’s materials require- 
ments. If all of the products covered 
in his application are destined for de- 
fense or essential civilian use, he may 
be given a priority rating covering 
100 per cent of his needs. In other 
cases the rating may apply only to 
the percentage of his materials re- 
quirements which will be directly 
incorporated in products regarded as 
being of basic importance in defense 
or in the national economy. The 
producer may receive one or more 
ratings under the plan. 

‘Before the inauguration of the 
Production Requirements Plan, a 
manufacturer whose products were 
used partly by the Army and Navy, 
partly by defense plants or by vital 
public services such as municipal fire 
and police departments, and partly 
by ordinary civilian industry might 
have had high priority ratings on 


(Continued on page 69) 





CAMERA CLICKS ... . . Makin 


HEN the Hygrade Sylvai 

fluorescent plant at Danvers, 
Mass. and the Westinghouse plant 
at Fairmont, Virginia, reach sched- 
uled production, fluorescent lamp 
output will set new records. 


High temperatures of the oven used in drying the fluorescent coating in- 
side the tubes at the Westinghouse plant (above) remove lacquer used to 
deposit the coating evenly. (Right) Cleaning and coating of the special 
glass tubes at the Hygrade plant before they go to baking ovens. 


A trick shot (left) which was taken at the Fairmont plant shows one of the 
steps in fluorescent lamp manufacture. To season them and to even their 
electrical characteristics, lamps are burned for several minutes. 


One hundred lamps per minute will come up for final inspection in this de- 
partment when the Westinghouse plant swings into full production. After 
this test, designed to assure consistent performance and quality, the lamps 
are ready for packing and shipping. (Below) 












} Fluorescent Lamps 
















Both plants are designed to provide the utmost in efficient operation. 
They include high levels of illumination under fluorescents, air condition- 
ing, special dust-free ventilating systems and most modern arrangements 
for employee welfare. Hygrade made some kind of a new record in that 
machines were moved out of the Salem plant one night and set up in the 
Danvers plant, ready for operation the next morning. 
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The second floor manufacturing area of the Danvers plant is Air for cooling bulb coating machines and for gas furnaces is 

in full view of the plant superintendent. The 100 foot, 380 foot supplied by these turbine type compressors at the Westinghouse 

deep, clear span is lighted by three-tube continuous trough units works. The workmen is adjusting the intake valve on one of 
with a minimum of 72 fc. at working surface. the units. 














Second floor of the Hygrade plant showing production of fluo- Capable of turning out an average of more than 100,000 lamps 
rescent lamps. Small working parts required to operate lamps per day, is this plant which The Austin Company built for 
made at benches on the left, are inspected at tables in right Hygrade at Danvers, Mass. Manufacturing operations are con- 
foreground, installed in tubes as they move toward the right. centrated in the two-story factory section. 
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Forum IN PRINT 





On 1940-Code Wires and Cables 


A Manufacturer Speaks 





Dear Fred: 


Che rule of life is change. 

We as mortals must have hitching 
posts so that order may be kept in our 
minds and lives. 

The more constaut are these hitch- 
ing posts the simpler are our lives. 
Most of us try to lead simple lives. 

We have a constant battle with 
those brainy ones who feel that they 
must impress their erudition on the 
rest of us. They keep changing hitch- 
ing posts. 

The brainy ones cannot be stopped. 
The limitations of the understanding 
of the multitude serve as their check- 
rein. Their inventions bringing about 
the changes in the 1940 National Elec- 
trical Code are changed hitching posts. 

Sut sometimes they get too brainy 
and change hitching posts and horses 
at the same time. Then we are ina 
hell of a mess. 

When current carrying capacities 
and wire types were both changed in 
the 1940 Code, they changed both 
HITCHING POSTS and HORSES. 

It’s fairly simple to train one horse 
to stop at one hitching post. 

You can train one horse to stop 
at three hitching posts. 

It’s a little more difficult to train 
ten horses to stop at one hitching post 

But to train ten horses to stop at 
three hitching posts means a_ three 
ring circus. If we all lived like a 
three ring circus every day—whew ! 

Realizing this, let us not fear to go 
hack and replace the hitching post and 
get back on our horse and start over 
If someone wants a fancy horse, let 
him have it but don’t make him have 
it, if it isn’t necessary. 
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HERE IS THE WAY OUT 


Invention has been responsible for 
the growth of this country from a 
small colony to the greatest country 
in the world. Through hard work and 
study we gain higher levels of unfold- 
ment. This progress must be reflected 
in our daily lives if we are to continue 
to grow. 

The National Electrical Code should 
be a minimum safety standard. 

The National Electrical Code should 
be changed as INVENTION makes 
progress toward the more abundant 
life, still observing minimum safety 
standards. 





Tue VIEWPOINTS 
of a prominent wholesaler were 
presented in our forum in the 
January Issue. This month we 
have received the opinions of 
a well-known manufacturer who 
prefers to remain unidentified 


here. 











Invention in the Wire Industry has 
occurred in: 

a. Improved aging of rubber. 

b. Tubing rubber insulation with con- 

tinuous vulcanization. 

c. Dipping in latex with continuous 

vulcanization. 

These inventions should be reflected 
in the National Electrical Code of 
follows: 

1. Keep present type R until lack of 

use renders it extinct. 
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2. Insert new light wall type R to meet 
Same requirements as present type 
R and Branch circuit sizes and this 
will gradually replace present type R 
because cheaper due to advancement 
in wire-making art; 

3. Permit lighter wall type RU in all 
branch circuit sizes for all purpose 
wiring and which will gradually re- 
place both old and new type R be- 
cause cheaper due to advancement in 
wire making art. 

Current carrying capacities should 
return to the base line of forty years 
of satisfactory field experience. The 
laboratory test should be recalibrated 
using the 1937 code values as the 
starting point. Heat resisting or im- 
proved aging property of rubber should 
be reflected in increased number of 
small diameter wires in conduit in- 
stead of increased current carrying 
capacities. Increased heat resisting 
or improved aging properties of rubber 
should be reflected in longer installed 
life instead of higher operating tem- 
peratures. 

Returning to suggestion and elimi- 
nating Type RP and RH, would return 
the Code to the fundamental principle 
of being a minimum safety standard. 

Returning to 1937 current carrying 
capacity table would result in extinc- 
tion of types RP and RH. 

Adopting suggestion two, would 
maintain in the fundamental principle 
of the Code being a minimum safety 
standard and at the same time permit 
the Code to reflect progress in the 
art of wire manufacture through in- 
vention. 

Adopting suggestion three, would 
also support both of the above funda- 
mental principles. 

Because the changes would be grad- 
ual, no commercial interests would 
suffer. 
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romote Sub-contracting— 
elp in Winning This War 


Encouraging and helping your industrial customers to get 


sub-contracts for war orders is important to you and to your coun- 


try. Here is how and why you should participate in this effort. 





LECTRICAL wholesalers and 
their salesmen can perform an 
important function in helping to 

win this war by assisting and en- 
couraging their industrial customers 
to obtain sub-contracts for the man- 
ufacture of war materials. 

For electrical wholesalers and 
their salesmen any earnest effort 
toward helping their customers ob- 
tain contracts serves many purposes: 
(1) They put factories and men to 
work producing the materials this 
nation and its allies need to achieve 
victory; (2) They keep their sec- 
tion of the country active economi- 
cally and productively; (3) They 
keep their own businesses operating 
by creating customers who have pri- 
ority ratings for electrical supplies. 

\s an aid to electrical wholesalers 
and their salesmen, this publication 
is printing below a complete list of 
the field offices opened recently to 
help qualified manufacturers obtain 
war work. 

When a wholesaler or his sales- 


Ae this article was going to press, announcement was 
made by Donald M. Nelson, Director of the newly 
created War Production Board, that OPM has been abolished and that the main 
operating divisions of that organization are now consolidated with the new WPB. 


The OPM's Division of Contract Distribution was eliminated. 


Its functions will 


hereafter be part of WPB's Production Division, headed by W. H. Harriman. Assist- 
ing this division will be a separate Planning Committee which will advise how to 
spread war contracts as much as possible to help little business. 

The exact status of the field offices listed in this article was not announced, but 
it may safely be assumed that this method of creating local contact with small 
manufacturers will be not merely continued by the Production Division but further 


expanded. 





man has a customer who is having 
difficulty ‘getting materials for the 
manufacture of consumer goods, or 
to whom such a situation is impend- 
ing, it is suggested that this list be 
consulted with the purpose of hav- 
ing that customer present his case. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
sub-contracting, Floyd Odlum, Di- 
rector of the Contract Distribution 
Division of OPM, recently told the 
United States Conference of mayors, 
a it is up to us to get more 
and more factories into production 


of weapons superior to any in the 
we must 
convert every factory in this 
country either to war work or 
to essential civilian jobs. 4 

No service is more “industry- 
wide” than that performed by elec- 
trical wholesalers. No group is bet- 
ter situated than these wholesalers 
to encourage and assist the spread 
of sub-contracting. And WHOLE- 
SALER’S SALESMAN knows that no 
group will enter more forcefully into 
this patriotic work. 


hands of aggressors 


COLORADO 
DIRECTORY OF FIELD OFFICES *Denver Clyde C. Hartzell U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg. 
. (State Director) 
"Indicates Main Office in State Revised to Jan. I9th, 1942 
CONNECTICUT 
STATE MANAGER ADDRESS *Harttord Earl L. Milliken Phoenix Bank Bidg. 
sabe: MA 7 New Haven Charles A. Newton 152 Temple St. ~ 
Birmingham —_L. E. Geohegan 301 Phoenix Bldg. Bridgeport | Raymond L. French (Acting) 144 Golden Hill St. 
ARIZONA DELAWARE 

) 6 “Phoenix... . .Fred F. Schalmo (Acting) 406 Security Bids. *Wilmington Bradley L. Giest (Acting) 314 Penn Bids. 

' ARKANSAS FLORIDA 

5 ‘Lite Rock = Alfred M. Lund 304 Rector Bids. *Jacksonville | Chas. C. McCubbin 620 Hildebrandt Bids. 

i (State Director) (State Director) 

. CALIFORNIA Miami Forrest D. Banning (Acting) 514 Congress Bids. 
San Francisco Col. Francis M. Smith Furtniure Mart, 1355 Market St Tenge Adina ©, Wale SOE Cane eS 
Fresno E. H. Cameron (Acting) 314-318 Mattei Bidg. GEORGIA 
Los Angeles Howard Hutchins 1031 S. Broadway * Atlanta W. C. Cram, J. Suite 150, Hurt Bids. 
Oakland W. P. Collins (Acting) 209 Financial Center Bidg. 

Sacramento E. H. Cameron (Acting) Farmer's & Mechanic's Bidg. IDAHO 
San Diego Paul C. Farmer (Acting) 510 Union Bidg. *Boise H. W. Bogie (Acting) Capital Securities Bidg. 
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STATE MANAGER 
ILLINOIS 
*Chicago Thos. S. McEwan 
Decatur Eugene W. Bassett 


Peoria Raiph W. Pritchard (Acting) 


Springfield Edward Gerrity 
INDIANA 
“Indianapolis Frank Hoke 
(State Director) 
Evansville Vincent Terry (Acting) 
Fort Wayne George A. Dinnen 
South Bend H. E. Richardson 
IOWA 
“Des Moines George Beese 
(State Director) 
KANSAS 
*Wichita Harold Hartzell 
(State Director) 
KENTUCKY 
*Louisville Prentiss M. Terry 
LOUISIANA 


*New Orleans R. E. Judd 
(State Director) 


Shreveport R. H. Cone (Acting) 
MAINE 
*Portland Herbert Payson, Jr. 
(State Director) 
Bangor Charles E. Walker (Acting) 
MARYLAND 
*Baltimore G. W. Creighton 
(State Director) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
*Boston Edward V. Hickey 
(State Director) 
Fall River Harold S. Ramsay (Acting) 
Lowell W. E. Stanwood (Acting) 
Springfield Howard G. Philbrook 
Worcester Dwight Clark Daniels 
MICHIGAN 
*Detroit Warren H. Clarke 
(State Director) 
Grand Rapids George A. Dimmer (Acting) 
MINNESOTA 
*Minneapolis Harold C. Timberlake 
Duluth Earl H. Pitney (Acting) 
MISSISSIPPI 
*Jackson A. G. Melintosh (Acting) 
MISSOURI 
*St. Louis F. J. McDevitt 
Kansas City R. W. Webb 
MONTANA 
*Helena R. E. Towle 
(State Director) 
NEBRASKA 
*Omaha Arthur Walker 
(State Director) 
NEVADA 
*Reno Edwin S. Bender (Acting) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Manchester S. H. Dann (Acting) 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden Frederick Cohen (Acting) 
*Newark R. L. Kennedy 
(State Director) 
Trenton Charles S. Maddock (Acting) 





ADDRESS 


20 North Wacker Drive 
308 Standard Office Bidg. 
Alliance Bidg. 

407 Leland Office Bidg. 


Circle Tower Bldg. 


Koenig Bidg., Room 8 
410 Utility Bidg. 
112 W. Jefferson Blvd, 


708 Crocker Bidg. 


Union Natl. Bank Bidg. 


200 Todd Bidg. 


Room 423 Canal Bidg. 
916 Giddens Lane Bidg. 


443 Congress St. 


363 Union Street 


Baltimore Trust Bidg. 


17 Court St. 
27 South Main St. 
Sun Bidg., 8 Merrimac St. 


95 State Street 
State Mutual Bidg. 


Federal Reserve Bank Bidg. 
160 Fort Street, West 
Mich. Natl. Bank Bidg. 


326 Midland Bidg. 
416 Federal Bidg. 


610 Tower Bldg. 


Boatmen's Bank Bidg., 
Locust St. 
Federal Reserve Bank Bidg. 


222 Power Block Annex 


Grain Exchange Bidg. 


Saviers Bidg. 
Amoskeag Industries Bidg. 


300 Broadway 
Globe Bidg. 


City Center Bidg., 
32 E. Hannover St. 








How to Get Sub-Contracts 


from an official Government release) 





‘Manufacturers located in and around these cities 
are invited to take or send to the new Contract 
Distribution Offices information as to the equipment 
of their plants and types of products they now make 
or have made in the past. Owners of factories 
qualified to do war work will be given engineering 
assistance and directed to the Government procure- 
ment offices or present contractors who have“ war 
work that they might do.” 
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NEW MEXICO 
*Albuquerque George Lusk 
(State Director) 


NEW YORK 
*New York City W. O. Crabtree 
Albany F. J. Holman 
Brooklyn Emile Weinberg 
Buffalo Thos. J. O'Rourke 
Rochester Mahlon Gregg 
Syracuse T. D. Harter 
Utica Earl R. Mason (Acting) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
En,” 9 ,cetdels co dceds nededecncee 
| \i.s Sea adeeemsnetewaw auth 


NORTH DAKOTA 





*Bismark Paul W. Fawcet (Acting) 
OHIO 
Canton 
*Cleveland Dr. Charles Terry 
(State Director) 
Cincinnati Clifford Schulte 
lumb Benjamin J. Zuhars (Acting) 
Dayton Collins Wight (Acting) 
Toledo Henry A. Jordon (Acting) 
Youngstown Leiff Oyen (Acting) 
OKLAHOMA 
*Oklahoma Morton R. Harrison 
City (State Director) 
Tulsa John H. Keys (Acting) 
OREGON 
*Portland John G. Barnett (Acting) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
*Philadelphia Orville H. Bullitt 
(State Director) 
Allentown Ernest R. Follin, Jr. (Acting «) 
Chester Abbott Smith 
Erie Harry B. Joyce (Acting) 
Harrisburg Ritchie Lawrie, Jr. (Acting) 
Johnstown John S. Wagoner 
Lancaster Arthur K. Barnes 
Norristown Geo. Peterson, Jr. 
Pittsburgh M. F. McOmber 
Reading John A. Archer (Acting) 
Scranton Alfred T. Snyder (Acting) 
Wilkes-Barre W. H. Pierce 
Williamsport H. D. Stuemcfle 
York Richard S. Cole 
RHODE ISLAND 
*Providence Walker Mason 


(State Director) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Columbia D. E. McDuffie (Acting) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls Fred M. Chase (Acting) 
TENNESSEE 
*Memphis Arthur M. Field 
(State Director) 
Chattanooga Paul E. Shacklett 
Knoxville W. W. Mynatt (Acting) 
Nashville W. G. Whitsitt 
TEXAS 
*Dallas A. J. Langford 
EI Paso L. A. Wilke 
Houston 1. M. Griffin 
San Antonio P. E. Locke 
UTAH 
*Salt Lake City Bayard W. Mendenhall 
(Acting) 
VERMONT 
*Montpelier A. M. Creighton, Jr. (Acting) 
VIRGINIA 
*Richmond Julian Lorin Mason 
WASHINGTON 
*Seattle F. C. Bold 
Spokane T. Wilber Weger 
WEST VIRGINIA 
*Charleston Charles Snyder (Acting) 
Wheeling M. S. Sloman (Acting) 
Huntington : 
Clarksburg John A. Kennedy (Acting) 
WISCONSIN 
*Milwaukee Clifford E. ives 
Madison John D. Howard (Acting) 
Eau Claire Dorance W. Walters (Acting) 
WYOMING 
*Casper W. |. Wilkerson 


(State Director) 
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103'5 West Central Ave. 


Chanin Bidg., 122 East 42nd S: 
State Bank Bidg. 

16 Court St. 

Mfgr's & Traders’ Bank Bidg. 
119 E. Main St. 
Starrett-Syracuse Bidg., 

First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


New Liberty Life Bldg. 
Vo State Dept. of Conservation 
and Development. (Temporary) 





First Natl. Bank Bidg. 


. 205 Market Ave., South 
Union Commercial Bidg., 
E. 9th & Chester Ave. 
Union Trust Bidg. 

305 Spahr Bidg. 

Third Natl. Bank Bidg. 
519 Spitzer Bidg. 
Union Natl. Bank Bldg. 


540 Key Bidg. 
435 Kennedy Bids. 


815 Bedell Bidg. 


Federal Reserve Bidg. 
925 Chestnut St. 

506 Hamilton St. 

12-14 East 5th St. 


Erie Trust Co. Bidg. 


Black Stone Bidg. 

U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 

655 Woolworth Bidg. 

306 Norristown-Penn Trust Bidg, 
406 Fulton Bidg. 

615 Penn St. 

Rm. 717 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
53 West Market St. 
Susquehanna Trust Co. Bidg. 
Manufacurer's Assn. Bidg. 


530 Industrial Trust Bids 


Rm. 204 Manson Bidg. 


309 Boyce Greely Bidg. 


2112 Sterick Bidg. 


909 James Bidg. 
202 Goode Bidg. 
1014 Stahiman Bidg. 


Fidelity Bidg. 

222 El Paso Nat'l Bidg. 
Electric Bidg. 

1100 South Texas Bank Bidg. 


306 David S. Keith Bidg. 


12 State St. 


Johnson Publishing Bldg. 


3314 White Bldg. 
Rm. 629 Old Nat'l Bank Bids 


S. E. Cor. Capital & Quarrier Sts. 
1025 Main St. 

309 West Virginia Bidg. 
Empire Natl. Bank Bidg. 


First Wisconsin Nat'l Bank Bids. 
405 Washington Bidg. 
128 Graham Ave. 


P. and R. Bidg. 
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NEW PRODUCTS jose can Sell 





LUMINAIRES 








U.R.C. Research Luminaires, Model No. 
2032, are suitable for pendant, individual 


ceiling or continuous row mounting. May 
be quickly and easily installed. Two 
types of tracks are furnished with each 
unit. Utilizes four 40-watt T-12 fluores- 
cent lamps. Mitchell Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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RADIO 


Combination  transmit- 
ter and receiver, re- 
sembling “French” 
‘phone, operates on 
batteries and weighs 
about 4 Ibs. Designed 
to operate on single 
wave length, adjustable 
from 112 to 300 me. 
Especially applicable in 
places where immedi- 
ate intercommunication 
is desirable between 
central control station 
and "Trans - Ceiver" 
unit, or between pairs 
or groups of people 
using the units them- 
selves. Communication 
Div. of Weltronic 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 





PRESSURE SWITCHES 








The 9213 pressure switches are two pole 
devices, designed for use with inter- 
mediate size air compressor motors. 
Terminal screws are plainly marked, and 
in an upright position for quick wiring. 
Inspection of contacts is accomplished 
without removal of screws... Square D 


Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FLUORESCENT UNIT 








Type "RF" fluorescent lighting equip- 
ment, available for Victory Production 
of essential war and civilian materials, 
is suitable in locations where high mount- 
ings or wide spacings of fixtures are re- 
quired. Available in either single or 
twin lamp types. Units use 85 Watt RF 
lamps. Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Il. 
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LIGHTING UNIT 





Lecolite, claimed to be a new type of 
trilight, flood and spotlight for indus- 
trial use. Has built-in, mirror-like re- 
flecting surfaces non-susceptible to dirt 
and weather conditions. Suitable for 
shipbuilding plants, large defense 
plants, gasoline stations, construction 
jobs. Longley Electric Co., 1238 Sey- 
mour St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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FIXTURE STUDS 





Fixture studs, developed so that boxes 
may be attached with a single opera- 
tion, are used on both standard and 
S-shaped bar hangers. Two small self- 
locating lips take the place of bulky 
locknut formerly used. General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 27) 

the New York Manager of the Hart- 
ford-Empire Company. The - sales 
manager is C. A. Norton, previously 
associated with the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division for many years. He is 
a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Electrical and Gas Association 
of New York. 

H. J. Morton, the sales promotion 
manager, was at one time engineer 
on Wiring Codes and Standards for 
the Detroit Edison Company and more 
recently technical advisor and_ sales 
promotion supervisor of wiring devel- 
opment for the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and the Association of Edison 
Iluminating Companies. : 

\ recent announcement from Mr. 
O’Brien told of the appointment of 
John H. McKenna to the executive 
staff of Pierce Laboratories to handle 
ill contacts with the defense industries. 
Prior to this appointment, Mr. Me 
Kenna was associated in an executive 
sales capacity with the A J Linde 
mann and Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; the Kimball Electric Co., New 
York; and the Hurley Machine Di 
vision of Electric Household Utility 
Company, Chicago, Ill. He is presi 
lent of the Electrical and Gas Associ 
ition of New York, and also preside I 
of the National Electrical and Radio 
Television Exposition Corporation of 


Mew Woe 


Home Electrical Repairs 
Get Priority Rating 


fo insure 


pluml 
lor proper repalt and maintenance 
homes, Priorities Order M-67 has bee 
created. Wholesalers and retailers will 
use this order to get the necessary sup 
plies from manufacturers, but they will 
be limited in the amount they may keep 
on hand. In the eastern United States 
the limit is twice the average monthly 
sales during 1941 and in the western 
part of the country three times the 
1941 average. 

In order to get the raw materials 
to make these repair and maintenance 
supplies, manufacturers will apply on 
form PD-25-a, the same one used in 
the Production Requirements Plan. 
hey do not have to show that their 
products are for delivery to defense 
workers in order to get ratings. 

The above orders were _ instituted 
under the Office of Production Man- 
agement. With the abolishment of 
this board and creation of the War 
Production Board, there may be some 
rearrangement of the methods by 
which supplies will be made available 
for home repair and maintenance. 
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VICTORY OVER 6000 Toastmaster distributor salesmen brought first 
prize in the 1941 Toastmaster Sales Campaign to James McMahon of 
Graybar, Los Angeles, and second prize to James Donlon of G.E. Supply 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. Elgin watches were presented to the winners’ wives. 
In the top photo, Toastmaster district representative K. E. Campbell is 
presenting the first prize to Mrs. McMahon as the proud winner looks on. 
Below, in Buffalo, the second-prize winner Donlon is receiving his reward 
from George Tibbey, Toastmaster sales promotion manager. The others 
are, l. to r., G.E. Supply men James Sheehan, George Kehoe, Robert Glennie, 
and second from right, Charles Schuster. 





Trico Representatives Association News 


Effective immediately, the Trico Officers elected at the first meeting 
Fuse Manufacturing Company an- of the board of directors of the Elec 
nounces the appointment of the follow- tric League of Western Pennsylvani 
ing representatives: Pacific Industrial were as follows: J. R. Richards 
Products Co., Oakland, Calif.; H. H. president; A. J. Buzzard, vice pres 
Van Luven, Los Angeles, Calif.; Al- dent; Frank A. Kolb, secretary; Lud 
bert S. Knight Co., Seattle, Wash.; wig Hommel, treasurer; W. D. Shaler 
and the M. F. Holland Co., Baltimore, acting manager. Among the whole 
Maryland salers on the Board are W. I. Bickfor 
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of Westinghouse Supply; W. C. Olo- 
ekler, Star Electric; A. R. Lough- 
horough, Graybar. 

New officers of one of the League 
Divisions—the Electrical Maintenance 
Engineers Association—are T. F. 
O’Malley of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
president; and R. W. Robinson of the 
Ioseph Horne Company, vice president. 
’ The League luncheon on February 
4 saw a demonstration of new ad- 
vances of research by Dr. P. Thomas, 
§ Westinghouse. 


KANSAS CITY—Between talks on 
income tax and technicolor movies on 
iuminum, the Electric Association of 
Kansas City planned a varied program 
for January. They turned the January 
13 meeting into a dinner session in 
order to hear more about how to save 
tax dollars—engaged strolling trouba- 
jours to provide a lighter touch to the 
evening, and drew a big turnout. 


DENVER—A reception for the new 
president—J. W. Alexander—of the 
Rocky Mountain Electrical League 
was held on January 15. The occa- 
sion tied in with dates of the Mid- 
Winter conference of a meeting of 
utility company managers who were 
ther honored guests. 

The Rocky Mountain League is still 
receiving congratulations on its ag- 
gressive Christmas lighting program, 
latest being a letter from Colorado’s 
Governor Carr. 


CHICAGO—“Victory Night” was the 

theme of the fifth annual holiday party 

ff the West Suburban Electric League 

held on January 20. Dinner, music 

ind dancing, games, favors and prizes 

‘combined to make the occasion one 
be remembered. 


MILWAUKEE — The Electrical 
League of Milwaukee sponsored a mid- 
winter lighting conference on January 
28. Demonstrations and lectures cov- 
ered various important phases of light- 
Scheduled for February 14 is the 
nnual dinner dance of the League. 
\ttendance prizes, floor show, etc., 
promise a good time to those who 


ttend. 


NEWARK—New president of the 
New Jersey Council of Electrical 
Leagues is Henry G. Clum of the 
lersey Central Power and Light Co. 
He succeeds Bob Downing, retiring 
president. Other officers are Dick 


§ Xuiter, first vice president ; Harry Otis, 


second vice president; E. F. Jobe, sec- 


retary; Ed Gardner, treasurer. 


Efengee Adds Two 


H CAGO—Efengee Electrical Sup- 
Ply Co. has added two men to its sales 
stafl—one outside, one inside. Jay 
Mellow is the general salesman out- 
‘ide, Ed Julian holds forth at the 


-Ounter, 
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F. W. DODGE CORP., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Installation by CURTIS 
LIGHTING INC. CHICAGO 


BUSINESS 
re-lights! 


For Working Comfort and Increased Efficiency 


Yes—America relights—in homes and business. And in defense industries 
where maximum efficiency is required, sight saving fluorescent lighting 
is rapidly becoming a symbol of right light. ..the right light to 
minimize the danger of eyestrain .. . to help speed national defense 


orders by reducing errors caused by faulty lighting. 


But an installation is only as good as its ballasts. That's why 
you should look for these seals: @) to be sure that the ballast has 
been tested and approved for safety: to know that it has been 
laboratory tested for heat tolerances, Watt input control, hum, 
and wave shape tolerances; @ for assurance of dependability and 
quality. Write for bulletin FBB-0430, giving full details of the entire 
Chicago Transformer line. 

















UNTIL RECENTLY executive engi- 
neer at G.E.’s Nela Park Engineering 
department Carl E. Egeler, has been 
called into service as Lieutenant- 
Commander in charge of a_ large 
chemical and materials testing labora- 
tory. He served during World War I, 
has since been a member of the Naval 
Reserve. 





WLLL 





ces Englewood Enlarges 


CHICAGO—The Englewood Ek 
trical Supply Co. of this city 
| recently enlarged its quarters. T! 
office of the firm has been moved t 


. an adjoining building in the rear 
| the regular structure which provide: 

| double the office space and is s; 

oS arranged as to best expedite the rou 


ing of all office work. The old offic 
Me. 9318 . Ls : | space is now a display room al 


To Conserve No. 8318'2—Deep eI . | stock room, 


Steel, Zinc, Copper, Rubber 


Porcelain Outlet Boxes involve no critical materials—and the 


Nation needs, for our war effort, all the steel, zinc, copper, and 
rubber you can save with non-metallic wiring systems. 


Porcelain Outlet Boxes installed with Knob & Tube and Non- 
Metallic Sheathed Cable Wiring (as listed by OPM) provide for 
the greatest savings of critical metals. 


At low cost, these boxes give superior safety plus long life. 
Clamps or connectors are out. Porcelain Boxes are corrosion- 
proof, rust-proof, fire-proof, short-proof, and shock-proof. Standard 


sizes, spacing, knockouts, etc., provide for the use of standard 
wiring devices and covers. 





Do your part to conserve critical materials for our war effort— 
STOCK and PROMOTE the use of Porcelain Outlet Boxes (for 
non-metallic systems). Write for literature today. 


UNDER THE LIGHTS in the knotty 
¢ ) pine lighting display room of Lappin 
P RCELAIN PRODUCTS, Inc. Electric Co., Milwaukee, are G. D. 
Lappin, sales manager; Sam Robbins, 
FINDLAY, OHIO : vice president; Sam Habush, lighting 

manager. 
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Simplified Income Tax BER COVERED POWER CABLES e BUILDING 
> 
Forms for Taxpayers c : 
fo assist those people who will be é © 
paying income taxes this year for the = r- 
first time, the Treasury Department r ‘ 2 

has prepared a folder “How to File 
Your Income Tax the Simple Way”. mR enuine re 
It contains a facsimile of the new » 
simplified Form 1040A and illustrates e = 
the six steps required to prepare the > 
return. fe & 2 oe 
i C ypies of the folder may be obtained -~ ® 
S from the nearest Collector of Internal £ 

Revenue. Corporations are encour- A d ~ 
wed to obtain copies for distribution | S rmore 2 
ong their employees. Zz B h d “ 
' D usne c 
n < = 
= Cable : 
‘ . SAFEST 9 
I, = 
i Good Year for CONDUCT- Factory Assembled §& 
00 0 | 
: ; 5 ORS—Clean strip- Wiring e 
Lighting Institute ping insulation and , 


flame retarding cov- S ystem 
ering. printed as 


shown. 


BUSHING — easy to 
insert as paper unwraps 
from under both ends of 
armor to make room for the 
bushing. 


STEEL ARMOR—good con- 
ductivity, electro-galvanized for 
maximum uniformity and longest 
life. 


Summarizing its activities for 1941, 
the Chicago Institute of Lighting re- 
ports that attendance at its confer- 
ences, lecture and lighting exhibits 
totaled 58,417 persons. 

Che 1941 activities, as announced by 
Carl W. Zersen, Manager, were: con- 

T! ferences and schools for men and 
women of the lighting industry as well 
r the consumer; presentation of 
popular, non-technical lectures and 
lemonstrations, for the general public; 
the building of new as well as main- 


ffic taining of lighting exhibits for the 


TESTED—Thoroughly tested at 
several points during manufacture 
and receiving a final test of 2000 volts 
between conductors and armor. 


SATGHVSD AVMMNUVd GNYVY GASVYONA GVA 














CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE e SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE 


; CRESCENT has unexcelled facilities for the 
: COMPLETE manufacture of Armored Bushed 
} Cable in all its steps. When you buy CRESCENT 
! * A.B.C. ARMORED BUSHED CABLE you buy the 
| : best. Do not be satisfied with any substitute. 
. ; 
CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. ® 
” 
. ~ 
| z 
f 
| , au 
| WIRE and CABLE -: 
; Factory: TRENTON, N. J.—Stocks in Principal Cities < 
siaiiie “That’s The One!” says Roger Lawton, ES 
nin Wn ‘hich engineer of the Hatfield Electric JOBBER CO-OPERATION — - 
ag ( Indianapolis contractors. The man rs 
hs ) sees that Lawton gets what he wants A PERMANENT POLICY ?) 





is Robert Singer, lighting manager for 


Pecrless Electric Supply Co:, same city. | @RESCENT ENDURITE SUPER - AGING INSULATION 


hting 
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FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
OR RESIDENTIAL REQUIREMENT... 


LATROBE 


No. 330 LATROBE TOM THUMB UTILITY 
OUTLET 


To be used in wood in- 
stallations and other lo- 
cations free from mois- 
ture or mechanical in- 


jury. 





NO. 130 ADJUSTABLE WATER TIGHT FLOOR BOX 


No. 130 Box with No. 
207 Bell Nozzle. Cut- 
away view _ illustrates 
how tapered unit re- 
ceptacle fits tapered 
opening in adjustable 
ring. Cover plate 3'/2" 
—overall height 3'2". 





NO. 480 ""BULLDOG"' ARMORED CABLE SUPPORT 


Light weight and strong, for supporting or hanging 
cable from any angle. Easiest, most economical 
method of temporarily or permanently installing 
armored cable. 











NO. 120 BOX WITH NO. 
206 STEM NOZZLE 


An Underwriters’ Approved 
box, suitable for installation 
in concrete floors or in 
wood § finished concrete 
floors. Quickly and easily 
installed Tops of boxes 
are easily adjusted. 


Write 


FLOOR BOuES 


WIRING 
SPECIALTIES 


To meet the expanding require- 
ments of your buyers, sell the 
LATROBE LINE... 
every detail, including floor 
boxes and wiring specialties 
adapted to commercial, industrial 
and residential jobs. 


it's complete in 


Aside from the fact that the 
LATROBE LINE is complete as to 
products, there are many other 
features that make their sale 
easier. First among these is 
the time-saving element. Each 
LATROBE item has been designed 
to decrease installation time . .. 
an important point to stress to 
contractors. Then, too, each 
LATROBE Floor Box or Wiring 
Specialty is flexible as to use 

. safe and long-lived in opera- 
tion, and made of the best ma- 
terials available. 


So, stock the line that saves time 

.. sell LATROBE wherever quality, 
useability and economy are the 
desired features. Write for our 
price and product list today... 
also a copy of our distributor plan. 


FULLMAN ANG eee COMPANY 


LATROBE . 


PENNSYLVANIA 





NORTHWEST is the territory of 
H. B. Tinling of Tinling & Powwell, 
Spokane, Wash. While primarily an 
electrical wholesaling concern, this 
company also acts as factory repre- 
sentatives on a few lines. 





Flashlight Prices 
Posted in Retail Stores 


In line with the announcement of a 
price ceiling on flashlights, batteries 
and bulbs by the Office of Price Ad 
ministration, the National Carbon 
Company, Inc. has issued a retail dis- 
play poster containing the list prices 
on all items in its line of 
flashlights and accessories. 


“Eveready” 


Display of price posters prominently 
in retail establishments was requested 
by OPM Administrator Leon Hender- 
son at the time he called “upon every 
patriotic manufacturer, distributor, 
and retail store handling flashlights to 
comply strictly with the price levels 
provided in the OPM 
schedule.” 


emergency 


PRESIDENT of Wiremold, D. Hayes 
Murphy, still keeps his hand on the 
business, while serving in Washington, 
B. ¢. 
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Foster Succeeds Dallam, 








Retiring G.E. Wiring Head 


}. H. Crawford, manager of Gen- 
eral Electric’s construction material 
division, announces that J. C. Dallam, 
manager of the wiring devices section 
if the appliance and merchandise de- 
partment, has retired after 40 years of 
service with the company. 

He is to be succeeded by T. D. 
Foster, who will retain his present 
position as manager of the accessory 
equipment division. 

Mr. Dallam joined General Electric 
following his graduation from Yale’s 
Sheffield School in 1899. He worked 
in the drafting department and the 
supply department before beginning his 
36-year association with wiring de- 
vices in 1905. 

At a dinner recently in New York. 
Mr. Dallam was honored by a group 
f executives from the wiring industry. 
Those present included: from Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey Hubbell, Jr., 
Charles E. Volkhardt, and C. K. 
Moore; from Pass and Seymour, Inc., 
R. H. Pass, V. R. Despard, and C. L. 
Nicholson; from Bryant Electric Co., 
David Youngholm, H. E. Seim, and 
Harold Hey; from Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co., 3 R. Cook, 
Robert Carroll, G. C. Barry, and H. L. 
Everest: from General Electric Co., 
C. E. Wilson, H. L. Andrews, and 
lr. D. Foster. 

Mr. Foster has been with General 
Electric since 1924, first in the wiring 
device section and then as manager of 
the accessory wiring section since its 
formation in 1928. He recently com- 
pleted four terms as chairman of the 
flexible cord and cord section of 
NEMA, and is currently a member 
of the wiring device section and the 
iuse section of that association. 





HE TRAVELS four states—Florida, 
1iabama, Tennessee and Georgia—on 
behalf of Samson-United. R. T. Fife 
‘Ss our traveling friend who works out 
of Atlanta. 
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IN STOCK OR ON THE JOB... 


This handy nachage will help sell 


ROEBLING 


LZ 
RUBBER 
INSULATED 


















































































Keeping pace with the speed-up in electrical con- 
struction and replacement work today is Roeb- 
ling’s time-saving Wire Carton—a smash hit with 
wholesalers and contractors alike. 


Extra convenience in stocking and handling— 
because you can spot immediately each type of 
rubber covered wire by its color-code carton. Car- 
tons of the same color all go to the same stock pile. 


DILEC 


‘ SAFECOTE 
Extra convenience for your customers—because 


the coil stays in the carton on the job. Wire is 
simply drawn through the pulling hole—with- 
out kinking! No need for special feed-in reels or 
equipment. 
This carton—available on all DILEC wrapped 
Wire—is typical of the important advantages 
Roebling offers in selling Rubber Insulated Wires 
and Cables: A name associated with wire for 
more than a century. Competent en- 
, gineering assistance and aggressive 
JR sales help. A complete line of Wires 
ROEBLING’ and Cables for every power, lighting 
control, and portable use. 


BRAIDED 
SAFECOTE 





JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY Branches in Principal Cities 












And there's just as much difference between 
the streamlined BRIEGEL METHOD of making 
connections and former old-fashioned methods. 

The BRIEGEL METHOD saves you up to 50% 
on time and a substantial saving on materials al- 
lowing you a larger margin of profit on 
each job. Make quick, easy, strong and 

neat connections this MODERN way. 










No extra turns or twists, 
no nuts to tighten when 
you use B-M connectors 
and couplings. Just TWO 
SQUEEZES with the patented 
B-M indenter (which costs you 
only $1.25) and you have a 
smooth efficient job. 

Approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories. 













DISTRIBUTED BY 


The Steelduct Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Enameled Metals 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Enameling & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Triangle Conduit & Cable Ce. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. C. 





The M. B. Austin Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
Clayton Mark & Co. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Clifton Conduit Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
General Electric Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 




























SELL NIGHT LIGHTS FOR PLUS PROFITS! 


you'll find that G-E Neon Glow Lamps 
offer you a plus market for use as exit 
lights, indicators, signal lights and many 
other purposes. 





HEN you call on your electrical 
trade, sell G-E Neon Glow Lamps 
for use as night lights around their cus- 
tomers’ homes in the nursery, bedroom, 
and bathroom. They’re easy to sell and 















profitable, too. Be sure to 





stock the complete line. 


TYPICAL G-E NEON GLOW LAMPS 










And when you call on 
manufacturers or apart- 
ments, office buildings, 3 
‘ . : G-10 
and public buildings, “pee: 
1% watts 





xk ok x 





G-E Neon Glow Lamps are rug- 
ged, long-lia ed, and dependable. 
They use little current and with- 





stand shock and vibration to an 





unusual degree. 







x * Ox T-2 
i 1/25th and l-4% 
For the latest catalog sheet and il 1/10th watt 4 watt 





full information, write the ad- 





dress given below. 6,2 watts 





















NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL “% ELECTRIC 








gio Lighth St., Hoboken, . j. 


















ADVANCED TO MANAGER of 
Roebling’s Cleveland Office, Eugene 
King replaces Raymond R. Newell 
who retired on December Ist after 
30 years as head of that office. Mr. 
King, first employed by John A. Roe- 
bling’s Sons, Inc., in 1917, was their 
chief salesman in the Detroit area 
from 1926 to 1932. Northern Ohio 
saw him as Roebling salesman in 1932. 
Then he concentrated on the Akron 
district reaching the dredging, ore 
loading, excavating, steel and rubber 
industries. Since July Ist he has 
been in Cleveland as Assistant Man- 
ager. 








Calcu-Light-Or 


This handy pocket-sized gadget finds 
the number and size of units needed 
by providing a slide-rule method of re 
solving factors essential to the design 
of a lighting installation. In order to 
arrive at the final result such factors as 
room proportions, mounting height, 
luminaire used, area per lamp in square 
feet, wattage, etc., are covered by a 
series of adjustments of discs contain 
statistical data. 


ing 


Toastmaster Staff 
Changes 


Realignment of its staff, caused by 
the demands of defense production, has 
brought about two new staff assign- 


ments by the McGraw Electric Co., 


W. E-. 
domestic 
Products 


O’Brien, former] 
sales of th 
Division, ha 


Elgin, Il. 
in charge of 
Toastmaster 


become general sales manager i 
charge of both domestic and foreig 
sales of this division. B. M. Rike: 
leaves his position as head of foreig! 


sales to assume charge of a newly cre 
ated industrial department 
will concentrate exclusively 


where h 
on defens 


Ww rk. 
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SINCE 1938, the executive assistant to 
the head of General Electric’s appliance 
and merchandising department at Bridge- 
port, Charles A. Brewer has been ap- 
pointed manager of distribution services, 
succeeding H. K. Smith, who will assume 
other duties in the General Office in 
Schenectady. Mr. Brewer has been with 
G.E. since 1923. 





Steber Company Moves 


rder to acquire 37,500 square 

et additional manufacturing space for 

line of lighting equipment, the 

Steber Manufacturing Company has 

ved to new quarters in a reinforced 

mcrete building at 2451-2457 W. 
lams St., Chicago. 





NEW STERILAMP SPECIALIST 
for the Pacific Coast District of West- 
inchouse Lamp Division is George A. 
Gillespie, successor to W, C. Me- 
Henry, who has resigned to enter 


private business in Los Angeles. 
District Manager R. W. Murphy 
1ounced the appointment. Mr. 
Gillespie, a native of San Francisco, 





h Sh been with the Merchandising 
e | ‘ P , P . 

: Division of Westinghouse since he 
fens B Sturted in its Mansfield, Ohio, head- 


quarters in 1934. 












uary 





FORESIGHT demands 





ITH America at war, 

there can be no excuse 
for negligence these days... 
no excuse for trying to make 
hindsight answer for fore- 
sight. Every plant producing 
goods for war or even civilian 
needs is vitally important to 
the national welfare. Respon- 


Gen 


FLOODLIGHT! 


sibility for guarding against 
sabotage is the problem of 
each plant individually. 

Floodlighting of grounds 
is the first step in industrial 
protection. Do it now! Do it 
properly! See your nearest 
Goodrich distributor or 
write us. 





GOODRICH 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 





GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We invite those responsible for pro- 
viding safeguards against sabotage in 
industrial plants to write for this timely 
and helpful circular. Ask for folder 
No. 101. 





The Goodrich line includes a wide 
variety of incandescent and fluores- 
cent fixtures for every industrial re- 
quirement. Literature on request. ° 


RIC 


COMPANY 


cw eS & FOR th S-§ t § eg 








for 
NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Cat. No. 66612 


NEW . 


Porcelain 


Pull and Keyless 
Cleat Receptacles, 
Designed for the Defense 
Market. 


Send for your copy of our new 
"Defense Catalog" —a_ brief 
summary of the P&S Wiring 
Device Line which provides a 
handy reference for selecting 
materials for construction, re- 
pair and maintenance under 
the Defense Program. 


o 
Catalog on Request 


Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








Institute Geared 
To Victory Program 


Commercial 
Electric 
ward a 


activities of Edison 
Institute will be directed to- 
Victory Program. Ways of 
speeding maximum, efficient industrial 
production without waste, and to im- 
prove quality will be studied as will 
ways of building system load factors 
to reduce peak loads and losses on 
utility systems. Means of stimulating 
the service phases of utility company 
operations will also be studied. 

Committees will continue study of 
lighting applications in industry, a 
home service committee will study kit- 
chen rearrangement for labor saving 
and meal planning, a farm service com- 
mittee will study methods and equip- 
ment which will give maximum in- 
crease in farm production. 

Emphasis is to be given to researcl 


and planning for the post-war period. 


Ray Faiwell, in charge of pric 

work for Hyland Electrical Supply Co. 
of Chicago, found that Uncle Sam had 
a priority on him, lett for army service 


in January. 


Lou Stroker, Mazda lamp specialist for 
Hyland Electrical Supply Co., Chicago, 
is now a general supply salesman for 
the firm in Chicago’s Loop district. 


S. P. Flenniken, Jr., formerly Indian 
apolis district manager of the Berger 
Mfg. Div. of Republic Steel Corp., suc- 
ceeds Wm. A. Harris, Jr., resigned, as 
branch office manager in Chicago. Allen 
C. Rudy, of the Chicago sales staff, 
succeeds Mr. Flenniken as district man- 
ager of Indianapolis office. 


With the resignation of J. D. Colyer 
as director and vice president in charge 
of sales of the Wolverine Tube Com- 
pany, Detroit, Otto Klopsch, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, continues 
supervision of all sales work with Rob- 
ert Moody as special assistant, William 
Gernhart as office sales manager, and 
John Marshall, heading the publicity 
department and electrical sales. 


After 32 years of service, Graybar’s 
T. W. Conrad takes over new duties 
as acting manager at Omaha. Sales 
manager of the Tulsa office since 1928, 
he now replaces F. J. Saffer who, be- 
cause of illness has been relieved of his 
managerial duties. 


Frank Cook, who has been connected 
with the Chicago district office of the 
Westinghouse Division since 
1930, has been transferred to the West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Co. as north- 
western district lamp sales manager 
with headquarters still in Chicago. 


Lamp 


CAN GET 
Paragon 


TIME CONTROLS 


White Jor This Book 


It fully illustrates and describes 
the numerous models of time 
switches, timers, and time delay 
relays which Paragon can supply 
now to priority holders. Paragon 
instruments are being used widely 
in war equipment. The same qual- 
ities of up-to-the-minute design, 
ruggedness, precision, reliability 
and minimum service require- 
ments which give them preference 
in civilian applications fit them for 
the strenuous demands of battle. 

Write today for your complimen- 
tary copy of the Paragon catalog. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC CoO. 
403 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Paragon 


BUILDERS OF 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 
SINCE 1905 
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TOO, HE 


KLEINS 










, the man with the safety belt and climbers to 
a keep power surging through lines—tokeep 
m messages humming over singing wires. 

. @ Under conditions like these, the reli- 
4 ance on Klein pliers by these ‘‘men who 
‘a know” is an adequate testimonial to the 
. fact that for them only the best is good 

hough. 
a Your copy of the Klein Pocket Tool 










February 





IN EMERGENCIES, 


PUTS HIS TRUST IN 


Since 1857 


HEN winter winds howl and there’s 
ice on the lines! America relies on 





Guide will be sent on request. * = j 


Mathias KIEIN & Sons 
fs blihed 185]  Chicag. ll USA 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 




















MORE FACTS 
ON PRODUCTS 





Buss-Wa — The Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., has just 
issued circular No. 335. It illustrates 
and describes their Low Voltage Drop 


Buss-Wa. 


Conduit Fittings—The Pyle-National 
Company, 1334 N. Kostner Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has released a new general 
catalog, No. 1100, containing complete 
listings of Pylet conduit fittings, plugs 
and receptacles. 


Control Equipment—Over 88 pages of 
catalog data on electrical products 
made by Bull Dog Electric Products 
is contained in condensed catalog 421. 
Also available descriptive 8-page bulle- 
tin, No. 415, on Vacu-Break safety 
switch. 


Electric Clocks—A 19-page attractive 
booklet issued by the Warren Tele- 
chron Co., Ashland, Mass., contains 
descriptions, illustrations and prices of 
their line of electric clocks. 


Electrical Equipment—Second 1941 
revision of 60-page “Quick Sellector” 
catalog, designed to simplify selection 
of correct electrical equipment, is ob- 
tainable from Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalog 
covers safety switches, nofuse breakers, 
nofuse multibreakers, panelboards, 
motors, and motor control, includes 
electrical ratings, physical dimensions 
circuit diagrams. 


Electric Tools—Descriptive and illus- 
trative booklet of electric tools for 
construction, installation, production, 
maintenance has just been released by 
the Wodack Electric Tool Corp., Chi- 
cago, I[Il. 


Fluorescents Looseleaf catalog No. 
114, just released by Day-Brite Light 
ing, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., describes and 
illustrates their complete line of fluor- 
escent lighting fixtures. 


Fluorescent Westinghouse Lamp 
Div., Bloomfield, N. J. has 2 new book- 
lets giving facts, questions and answers 
on fluorescent lighting, for Stores, 
Offices and Public Buildings, A-4023; 
for Industry, A-4024. 


Fluorescent Lighting 


(A.I.A. File No. 31-F) 
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CONTRACTORS 
RECOGNIZE THE 


Plus QUALITY 
OF 























PORCELAIN 





Hygrade-Syl- 
vania Corp., Ipswich, Mass., has just 
released a new illustrated specification 
sheet of the Miralume F-104 to F-308 
Series for their Fluorescent Data File 


because each piece is full size and 
uniform as to shape and quality. 
A large stock of these standard 
pieces should assure you of a 
quick turn-over. 


Iron-Clad Wholesalers’ Policy 


The original policy of this organiza- 
tion was 100% wholesaling and the 
distribution of Illinois Porcelain Prod- 
ucts has never varied from this strict 
policy of selling 
only through legiti- 
mate channels. 





CLEATS 
Standard one, two, 
and three wire 

types. 





STANDARD TUBES 


In sizes 2 to 48 in- 
ches long, 5/16 to 3 
inch diameter in fol- 


lowing types: un- 





KNOBS 
glazed, glazed, split, Cement coated—nail 


floor, split floor, head- leather 
less, curved end, washer—code stand- 
crossover split, and ard. They don't chip 
crossover. Diameters when driven in and 
all uniform both in- thev do stay in place 

side and outside. and have a firm grip. 


ILLINOIS 
ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 


Macomb Ilino.s 









FOR TOP QUALITY 


AND Exact DIMENSIONS 
\ e 





67 





24- 


Fluorescent Lighting—lI|lustrated 
Pe | Pa 
LINE OF ] 3 rectified fluorescent lamps and lumi- 


7 Sarr naires has been released by General 
q es Electric Lamp Department at Nela y 
¢ Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THOUSANDS 


of patterns — Motors—A 34 page bulletin describes 


you can find single-phase, direct current and small 

the exact lug : °; polyphase motors manufactured by 

you want. B3 Wagener Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo 
‘ Ds pose » 

Penn-Union It contains descriptions, illustrations 

E-Z Lugs take : hes and construction details of these 

a wide range mm motors 

of conductor ; ° . 

sizes. Only 5 sizes of lugs for wire and a 4 

cable from No. 6 to 1,000,000 CM. Self- (aim YA 


% 


locking; positive. Re-used over and over. ties Motor Parts—New 4-page, illustrated QZ 


QUICK, $3 us booklet, B-3004, published by Westing- 
rere. ¥ re house Elec. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
TION with describes parts tor built-in universal 
the popular (am motors, giving valuable and essential 
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(PRODUCTION PLAN—PRO. TEM.?) 
(Continued from page 47) 
some of his orders, lower ratings on 
others, and no rating at all on the 

rest. 

“The net result was that he had to 
use a number of different processes 
in order to operate. The only 
courses open to him were to extend 
the high ratings on his orders in each 
individual case, or to use the De- 
fense Supplies Rating Plan which 
gave him an A-10 rating for his de- 
fense orders only, or to make many 
separate applications. 

“The new plan will simplify this 
substantially. As information is ob- 
tained from all manufacturers hand- 
ling defense or essential civilian ord- 
ers, the Office of Production Man- 
agement will be able to build up an 
overall picture of materials use and 
prospective requirements for defense. 
When the picture is reasonably com- 
plete, it will be possible to assign 
priority ratings with more exact re- 
lationship to the importance of a par- 
ticular manufacturer's product and 
the total volume of materials avail- 
able. 

“The new plan is to be applied 
first on a company basis. It is ex- 
pected to form the foundation for 
similar plans on an industry basis 
as rapidly as the overall needs of the 
various industries are known in the 
Office of Production Management at 
Washington. 

“Since the anticipated require- 
ments of a manufacturer may change 
if the pattern of his defense orders 
changes during a calendar quarter, 
the Production Requirements Plan 
provides for interim reports. 

“Where necessary because of long- 
term commitments or the nature of 
his business, a manufacturer may 
file an additional application cover- 
ing the second quarter at the same 
time he files for the first. All appli- 
cations must be for calendar quar- 
ters, however, so that the informa- 
tion obtained by the Office of Pro- 
luction Management will be uni- 


form as to dates.” 


Obviously under this new plan 
more than ever before, every 
wholesaler must henceforth co- 
operate with the different manu- 
facturers not only completely, 
but honestly, if he expects to 
Maintain a reasonably adequate 
flow of materials into his ware- 
house. 
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INDUSTRIAL FLUORESCENT 


FOR INDIVIDUAL OR CONTINUOUS INSTALLATION 


Speed up production with these efficient and high quality units. "V" 
shaped reflector for maximum light output. Open end allows complete 
utilization of light. Lighting Products’ "One Man Installation" feature 
enables exposing wiring channels at any time without taking the fixture 
down. Reflecting surfaces finished in "Kiasium White", exclusive Lighting 
Products’ enamel that will not crack, chip or discolor, and that gives 
more light per watt. 


Available in one or two lights for 40 and 100 watt Mazda F. Lamps. 


Without obligation, write today for Bulletin 270 and ‘'Klasium" folder with sample of 
this specially compounded enamel. 
INC. 


LIGHTING PRODUCTS, 
U. $. A. 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 












The Dependability of 


RELIANCE 


AUTOMATIC TIME SWITCHES 
is welcomed in 
emergency as well 
as in normal times 


RELIANCE Time Switches have 30 years of 


dependable performance to recommend them 

























BADGER Synchronous and 8-day 
Automatic Time Switches 











Heavy duty time switch with capa- 
city to meet a wide variety of re- 
quirements. Synchronous types for 
A.C.—8-day hand wound types for 
A.C. or D.C. 


















for today's unusual conditions. There is a 








growing need for the reliable protection 
which RELIANCE Time Switches can give. 
Defense plants particularly need RELIANCE 


Time Switches to insure uninterrupted timing 








of electrical circuits. We have a complete 
line of Electric and 8-day hand wound Auto- 
matic Time Switches. Our catalog gives de- 
















tailed information—send for it. 


RELIANCE AUTOMATIC LIGHTING CO. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


RELIANCE Model W Synchronous 
Electric Time Switches 







Completely automatic — extremely 






simple, compact, economical — 
three types cover practically every 
requirement. Built to highest 
standards of accuracy. 












































Let's Work 


S Together—to 
Deliver the 


Goods .... 


The Sherman Mig. Company 
today is turning out materials 
that are vital to industrial ex- 
pansion and defense. Under 
these conditions we need your 
help in order to give you the 
service you require. 




















Let us know as far in advance 
as possible your actual or esti- 
mated requirements. Let us ad- 
vise you concerning delivery 
schedules. Work with us, and 
we think we can keep you sup- 
plied with the goods you need. 


Remember, we want not only 
your present business but your 
future good will, so that you 
| will continue to look upon Sher- 
man as your preferred source 
of supply on the material we 
make. 








H. B. SHERMAN ho oa co. 


BATTLE CREEK 








WARESFUSES| 


Making SALES HISTORY 


A money-maker for you and a builder 
of Customer Goodwill. Write for all 
the facts today; learn why these TIME- 
LAG FUSES are giving uninterrupted 
service and the protection sought by 
everyone responsible for production. 
Here are a few reasons: 
. Larger, Heavier Connections with con- 
tinued low contact resistance. 
. Connections held firm 
with improved large 
arched Spring Steel | 
Washers and heavy | 
bolts,ending common 
overheating troubles. 
. Meet Federal Specifi- | 
cation WF-803, Type 
Il. Has Federal and 
Defense Project ac- 
ceptance. 
. Strong uniform TIME- 
LAG, 2 to 5 times 
normal current. 
. APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS. 


Write for details and 
Construction Chart today. 


WARE BROS. | 
4420 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Mtgr’s Agents Territory Open 
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Catalog Nos. UC58A, B. C. 
Write for 
BULLETIN 8-B 























SERVICE ENTRANCE 
CONNECTOR 
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Complete Line of 
Solderless Lugs and Connectors 
WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 3LC 









KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL 






236 VINE ST. +--+ CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUPERIOR 


SERVICE 
INSULATORS 





















Superior Quality Service 
Knobs and House Brackets 
SEND NOW for com- 
plete information and 













price lists. 


SUPERIOR PORCELAIN CO. 


BOX 669 PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


eee NALCO 
Infra-Red Ray 
LAMPS 


For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 






















Meet industry's demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 
Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 








Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri 
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“Ten Silver Months 











yor WEAPON we make today is worth ten that we 
might produce next year; for this year — 1942 — is the 
critical year in the existence of the United States.” 
This grim challenge was thrown at American industry 
by Donald Nelson in his first speech as chief of the War 
Production Board. He was speaking to a group of business 
paper editors, called together to receive at first hand Mr. 
Nelson’s urgent message to the industries they serve. 

“We've wasted the golden months”, he declared, “the 
months in which we could have expanded our steel indus- 
try, our chemical industry, our copper industry, and all the 
others, so that we would ‘have plenty of everything. But we 
still have ten silver months— the months that remain in 
1942—and in them we can do things that we never thought 
possible.” 

To that objective Mr. Nelson has dedicated his high 
talents and boundless energy. And to that task he asks 
American industry to apply the full measure of its re- 
sources and skill. 

That challenge should be all that it takes to exact from 
industry the last ounce of its energies. For by now we all 
can see that in this war the American way of life is at 
stake. American industry is the essence of the American 
way of life. Neither can survive without the other. So, even 
if it had no better reason, industry must go all out to win 
this war as a measure of self-preservation. Here self-interest 
and patriotic duty are synonymous. American industry can- 
not afford to let America lose this war. 

The 1942 job is crucial. If it is well done we have a 
chance to win. If it is badly done we cannot possibly 
win. There is the measure of the responsibility that now 
rests upon the shoulders of industrial management. 

It is not just Donald Nelson who asks this of industry. 
He speaks for the millions of fighting men— on land, at 
sea, in the air—the world over, whose eyes turn so des- 
perately to the workshops of America. There and there 
alone can they see the hope of victory. 

The people of America are not going to let those men 
down. They demand of industry every effort and every 
sacrifice that may be necessary to back them up. On that 
score, American industry stands, of necessity, on trial be- 
fore our people. It must come through — or else! 


* * 


As industry goes all out to meet this demand, its man- 
agement asks of those who set its tasks and supervise its 
performance the utmost possible cooperation. It asks of 
them specifically an understanding of its problems and a 
chance to work them out without unnecessary interfer- 
ence. It asks for protection against attack from the rear 
while it concentrates its energies against the common foe. 
It asks a truce on economic reforms and social experiments 
that have nothing to do with winning the war and that 
are bound to arouse misgiving and mistrust amongst the 
proprietors of industry. Above all, it asks that it be not 
made a political scapegoat for every deficiency that is sure 
to develop in the confusion of a war effort. 

This does not mean that industry resents honest criticism 
or constructive direction. Neither does it mean that it is 
unwilling to do its best unless it can have its own way in all 
things. The managers of industry are practical men. They 


know better than anyone else that unprecedented condi- 
tions call for new methods, that they must be open-minded 
to every criticism sincerely directed toward winning the 
victory. They know that no one can afford to be smug in 
the face of a national crisis. 

There would be no point to my rehearsing here the 
pros and cons of such criticisms. Time is too short for that. 
Only in its performance can industry write a convincing 
answer to its critics. But as a help toward the achievement 
of that performance, I should like to clear up, if I can, 
one prolific source of misunderstanding and mistrust. 

I refer to the solicitude of industrial managers as to 
where their companies may find themselves after the war. 
This concern for the future sometimes is misinterpreted to 
mean that management is blind to the urgency of the 
present. But it does not mean that. It is a perfectly natural 
anxiety that must be felt by any responsible management 
operating under the American enterprise system — which is 
one of the things we are fighting to preserve. 

Under our system, the managers of industry cannot but 
feel a sense of responsibility to its owners, not merely for 
current dividends on their investments but also for the 
conservation of their properties. That means they must feel 
some concern over what may happen after the war to a 
business that now must go all out to help win the war. 
And their concern is but part of a general concern over what 
may be the effect of the war on the whole American way of 
life, preservation of which is our reason for being at war. 

To give practical effect to that concern under present 
conditions is one of the problems of management. It is 
not an insuperable problem. Competent management will 
be able to surmount it, I am sure. But the night kind of 
help from those in authority can make the job a lot 
easier. And let us note in passing that the problem cannot 
be written off, as some critics of business seem to think, 
merely by setting off against it the profits that business 
can make on war contracts. That misses the whole point. 

For a business enterprise is not, as many seem to think, 
just a “‘profit-machine.” It is not set up and operated by its 
owners and managers for the sake of this month’s or this 
year’s profits, without regard to any other consideration. 

The fact is that any worth-while business must operate 
as a going concern. It consists not only of stockholders 
and managers, but also of employees, markets, distributors, 
and dealers. Mostly, I might say, of markets, distributors, 
and dealers. They are the “reason for being” of any busi- 
ness, the source of its payrolls and its profits. 

No competent management wants to scrap such essen- 
tial elements of its business just for the sake of war-bred 
profits, however large they might look . . . at the moment. 
Most of the original reluctance to get into arms produc- 
tion, for which industry has been criticized; was not due 
to a “greed for profits”, as has been charged. Rather did it 
arise from management’s mistrust of “‘war profits” that can 
be made only by sacrificing the essential elements of a 


healthy business. 
x * * 


But now industry faces a dire national emergency. The 
survival of our country and all its institutions + including 
American business—is at stake. So management must shape 
its course to meet without stint every need of the war 








effort. That means it must subordinate to that effort every 
other concern. To lose the war is to lose all. We must 
first win the war if we would save anything. 

To the men of management that presents a grave re- 
sponsibility. It is fair to ask whether government can do 
anything to help them meet it. One simple thing | think 
government can and should do. It cannot dissolve all the 
concerns of management, but it can help substantially. 

Government should do all it can to help management 
conserve those assets of business that will contribute to 
post-war reconstruction, when that can be done without 
prejudice to getting on with the war. 

Let me explain. Broadly speaking, every business com- 
prises three elements. One is its tangible assets —its facto- 
ries, machinery, equipment, and materials. Another is its 
productive c -apacity — its management, organization, trained 
working force. A third is its intangible assets — the good 
will, familiarity, acceptance, and recognition that it enjoys 
amongst its dealers, customers, and prospective customers. 

When the nation goes to war government becomes the 
one dominant customer of a business. Of these three ele- 
ments, the first two— plant facilities and organization — 
become of paramount importance to the job in hand. But 
so far as the governiment buyer is concerned, the third 
drops to minor importance. 

But that third element cannot be ignored by the man- 
agers responsible for that business. For it will be their 
mainstay when they must rebuild that business after the 
war, when government has lost all interest in its existence, 
except as a source of tax revenue. That is why government 
can help greatly if now, during the war, it recognizes the 
legitimate concern of management to conserve those as- 
sets that will be essential to survival after the war. 

Everyone recognizes the obligation of government to 
demand that the individual business go all out for war 
production, to forbid the production of goods not essential 
to wage war and to commandeer those that are, to require 
that a business sacrifice its markets and disrupt its distribu- 
tion organization. No one questions the right of govern- 
ment to restrict arbitrarily the amount of earnings that a 
business may retain as profit from its war activities. In 
short, no one questions the right of government to become 
the dominant partner in any business that may be needed 
to win the war and, as dominant partner, to put the 
national need above any conflicting interest of the business. 

But, as it does all this, government should remember 
that the survival of that business is staked on the public’s 
knowledge and use of those discontinued or commandeered 
products, on the stability of that crippled dealer organiza- 
tion, on the ability of the business to maintain its standing 
in a market-place from which, temporarily, it may be barred. 

And government can help management to deal with the 
exacting task it now faces, if it will do all it can to avert 
the needless sacrifice of business interests that do not con- 
flict with war needs, if it will but remember that one of 
these days, that business again will be on its own, gather- 
ing up whatever resources it may have left, recreating its 
markets, rebuilding its distribution channels, reestablish- 
ing itself as a going concern . . . and doing all this in a 
competitive world without benefit of war orders. 

The only foundation upon which any business can hope 
to rebuild when that day comes is its customers’ mem- 
ory of its name and their understanding of its prod- 
ucts. Whatever credit may be coming to it for its war 
effort will not avail it very much if it permits itself to be 
forgotten. Its chief assets in that day will be the identity, 
recognition, and acceptance it still enjoys amongst those 
to whom it must look for business. 

That is why so many business men, already going all 





out on their war jobs, become apprehensive whenever some 
word or act of a legislator or government official seems to 
question the validity of their sales, promotion, and adver- 
tising activities during the war. For they know that it is 
by such measures alone that any manz igement can hope 
to conserve — while its business goes to war — the values 
it will need when it returns to civilian service. 

That is why I ask government to do all it can to allay 
such uncertainties, to reassure business of its desire to help 
conserve those intangible assets that mean so much to 
business security. For that, I believe, will strengthen the 
hand of management in a big way as it goes all out on the 
vital job Donald Nelson has staked out for industry. 


xe xe ae 


He has told us that if we are to make these ten silver 
months productive enough to make up for the golden 
months that are gone, industry must do things it never 
thought it could do. That is dead right. For America now 
finds itself in a position it never thought it could be in. 

All too slowly, but very surely, it is dawning upon us 
that this is OUR WAR. Moreover it was our war long 
before we knew it or did much about it. So our job today 
is not merely to match the current production of our ene- 
mies. That is not enough. We must produce also enough 
to match the surplus of resources they had built up before 
we got started. We must produce enough not only for 
our own needs, but also for all the United Nations. 

Moreover we must produce all that we need for decisive 
victory, for anything short of that will mean defeat. If we 
would save the American way of life, we must destroy once 
and for all the forces that threaten it. A stalemate would 
mean but an armed truce and what that might do to the 
American way of life and to American industry no one 
dares to guess. Victory must mean decisive victory. And 
this, very definitely is our war. 

And just as definitely, this is OUR YEAR. For in this 
year — 1942 —we must prevent our enemies from achiev- 
ing an advantage that might put victory forever beyond 
our reach — despite all our vast resources. It is an appalling 
fact that victory may slip beyond our grasp — not in 1943 
or in 1944—but during the months just ahead of us. 

“Industry’s responsibility in all of this is great,” says 
Donald Nelson. “The job will take brains and initiative, 
but we can do it if we go out with a will.” 

To Mr. Nelson, that initiative means that industry must 
lead rather than follow in the march to more intensive 
use of our machines and our man-power. We dare not wait 
for new facilities to meet our mounting needs. More and 
more we must press for more widespread subcontracting 
and conversion. And he is counting on that initiative, 
backed by ever more aggressive effort, to avert or to mini- 
mize the compulsory measures that now seem imminent. 

‘We must stop thinking about what we're going to do 
to the enemy in 1943 and start thinking of what we’re 
going to do to him in March of 1942.We must make today 
the things we would be making next year . . . if we had 
the time to spare.” 

That, says Donald Nelson, is the task of American in- 
dustry during the next “Ten Silver Months.” And to that 
gigantic task American industry now must bend every 
ounce of its abundant strength. 
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